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‘River Clyde, the Firth of Clyde or the 
| authorities and is happy to be able to 


To the Editor 
Fury on Clydeside 


Sir, your article on Clydebank was very 
interesting; it is heartening to know that 
Scotland appears on your map. However, 
it would appear that either your map is 
upside down or your contributor has been 
standing on his head. The River Clyde is 
distinguished and proud—after all, it has 
already given birth to two famous Queens 
—and it would never dream of flowing into! 
the Firth of Forth, a comparatively undis- 
tinguished estuary on the east coast of 
Scotland. It may, of course, seem odd to 
you, but to logical Scots it is only fitting 
that the River Clyde should flow into the 
Firth of Clyde. : 

Dumbarton. 


“ STRATHCLYDE.” 


Sir, I am writing regarding the February 
issue of Fact, page 22, and the article en- 
titled “ Facr Goes to Clydebank.” 

In the first paragraph you state that the 
River Clyde flowed westwards towards the 
Firth of Forth. 

In the many geography books which I 
have consulted, it would appear the River 
Clyde flows into the Firth of Clyde. 

Perhaps it was someone in London who 
wrote the article! Or was it a member of 
Clydebank Labour Party ? 


Strathaven. J OHN KING. 


§ 


[The article was written by a member of 
London Labour Party, after the most 
solemn conclave with members of Clyde- 
bank Labour Party. The writer has been 
to Clydeside again, as our readers will see 
from page 19 of this number. We under- 
stand that he got off at the right station 
and had no difficulty in finding the small 
hamlet called Glasgow, where, we are 
happy to say, he found the natives to be 
friendly and well disposed towards 
Christianity. The majority wear clothes 
and several speak a species of English. At 
the same time we can well understand 
John King’s alarm when he read last 
month’s Fact. We picture him anxiously _ 
thumbing “the many geography books I 
have consulted ” in the Public Library, and 
can imagine the relief with which they all 
confirmed his childhood teaching that the . 
River called Clyde flows into a Firth 
called Clyde. But then, perhaps, after the 
momentary relaxation, would come a 
gnawing fear that: perhaps all “the many 
geography books” were out of date; and 
so he did the wise thing.. He wrote to 
the editor of Fact, that well-known 
authority on geography, gee-geeography, — 
topography, typography, bibliography, 
Scotography and so on, for learned advice. 
The Editor of Facr approached the prob- 
lem with absolute impartiality, having — 
never heard of Glasgow, Clydebank, the 


Firth of Forth. He consulted the best 
inform the world that John King is quite © 
right. Flow on, sweet ae flow | on into 
the Moray Firth !] ee 
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SHOOTHING THE WAY 


The state of the Union 


Washington. 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S “State of 

the Union” message has been hailed 
‘by a strenuously friendly Press as a firm 
declaration that he means to be master of 
his own Party and Administration. It came 
at the end of a stormy fortnight of bicker- 
ing between Congress and the White 
House, which drew the following comment 
from a Washington wit: 

“They praise Truman for ‘ smoothing 
the way’ for Eisenhower to take over. I 
say that in its first two weeks this new 
Administration has done a lot to smooth 
the way for the next!” F 

Americans are now rather unhappily 
reading the critical headlines throughout 
the world which greeted the proposal that 
the Seventh Fleet be withdrawn from the 
Formosa Straits. 

The tendency here in Washington was 
at first to minimise the importance of the 
step. It was widely known, for example, 
that the Fleet had for months permitted 
Chiang Kai-shek to supply and garrison a 
number of small islands the Nationalists 
hold much closer to the mainland than For- 
mosa, and that small but costly raids on 
‘Communist territory had been made from 
these islands. Since the blockade was 
largely a fiction, commentators said, its 
removal was of purely psychological signi- 
ficance. 


Not content 


The China lobby, however, will not be 
eontent with this first blood it has tasted. 
Senator Wiley, Republican chairman. of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 


has already held out hope of large-scale 


bombing by the Nationalists of the main 
railway lines running to the north of 
China. To make it bi-partisan, Democratic 
Senator Fulbright (who was widely 
rumoured to have been Stevenson’s first 
choice for Secretary of State) has sug- 
gested that the United States provide 
Chiang with large numbers of bombers. 
The most outspoken opposition to the 
new step has come from Norman Thomas, 
‘the widely respected American Socialist 
leader. Senator Lyndon Johnson, the 
Democratic leader in the Senate, has com- 
plained that, while he and his fellow- 


$s Democrats were informed of the step in 
advance, they were not really consulted— 


e-.s-in spite of Eisenhower’s pledge to maintain 


_bi-partisanship in foreign policy. 


Among those, regrettably few, who have 
declared real concern over the British 
Government’s critical attitude towards the 


“new Formosa policy, there has been a ten- 
dency to ascribe it to “ politics ’"—that is, 


to the desire of Churchill and Eden to take 


A some wind out of the Labour Party’s sails. 
_ This judgment to a large extent reflects 
the feeling that “ politics” is also behind 


the American decision—it being an effort 


ito convince the milliops who voted for 


Eisenhower in the confidence that he would. 


“pring the boys home from Korea,” that 
he is actually doing something to bring 
about this much-desired end. 

So far as the domestic passages of Hisen- 
hower’s speech to Congress are discussed, 
chief interest has ceatred about his deci- 
sion ‘to permit wage and price controls to 
expiré. This has been a cherished: objec- 
tive of the 100 per cent free-enterprisers 
in the Republican Party. Others in the 
Eisenhower team, however, had. argued 
that it would be rash to permit these con- 
trols to lapse, since they might be badly 
needed if the international situation took 
a turn for the worse. 

It is known that the sharpest behind-the- 
scenes battle over the contents of the Presi- 
dent’s message took place on this ques- 
tion. Many now interpret the removal of 


controls as indicating that the Eisenhower 
Administration does not expect the cold 
war to become very much. hotter in the 
The advocates of con- 


coming months. 


SESS LAH ws 

PALS Shaking hands on Formosa: 

General Lemuel Shepherd, U.S. 

Marine Commander, and General Su Li 

Jen, Commander of the Nationalist 

Chinese Ground Forces. Both are gradu- 
ates of the Virginia Military Institute. 


trols, however, have been recognised to the 
extent that the President has promised 
prompt action to reimpose them if they are 
needed. 

The President’s message included some 
pledges of constructive action in domestic 
affairs, He promised, for instance, the ex- 
pansion of the social security system to in- 
clude millions not now covered. And he 
promised to use all the power he possessed 
as President to end racial discrimination 
in the capital city of Washington and in 
the armed forces. As he indicated dur- 
his campaign, however, he does not pro- 
pose federal legislation to assure equal 
rights for Negroes in the forty-eight 
States, preferring rather to rely upon edu- 
cation and persuasion. 

The American Federation of Labour, 
whose Executive Council met shortly after 
the President delivered his message, dis- 
agreed with the assertion by the over- 
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whelming majority of American news-_ 
papers that he had shown the vigour of his — 


leadership. 


“The entire message,” the A.F.L. de- 
clared, ‘indicated a disposition. by Presi=— 


dent Eisenhower to 


go along with the 


majority views in Congress, rather than © 


assert his own.” 
recommendations, the A.F.L. 
which are “loaded with potential danger. 


“On social security,” the A.F.L. con=~ 
tinued, ‘‘ The President’s. programme was 
It merely echoed — 


weak and inadequate. 


warned, © 
‘ 


It contained several 


ry 
‘2 


the empty phrases of the Republican plat-— 
form. The recommendations on the cor-— 


rection of the anti-union Taft-Hartley Act 


and the strengthening of the Department — 


of Labour were unspecific.” 

The ‘ voluntary ” 
civil rights for Negroes is not, the A.F.L. 
declared, ‘“‘an acceptable alternative to the 
enactment of an. effective Federal civil 
rights programme.” 

It is fair to say, however, that Hisen- 
hower did not go all the way with the ex- 
treme conservatives of his Party—particu- 
larly in resisting their demands for imme- 
diate tax cuts, 
himself as domestically a middle-of-the- 
road. Conservative (at least by American 
standards). Internationally, however, he 
has a disturbingly different look. 

DAVID WILLIAMS 


The Formosa Affair 


RESIDENT Eisenhower created a wave © 


The President has revealed - 


Pedy 


approach to securing ~ 


Bree 


oe 


at an eal a ies 


1 
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of apprehension throughout Europe 7 
and Asia on February 2 by announcing : 


that the United States Seventh Fleet would 


henceforward no longer be employed to | 


“neutralise” the Straits between the 
Chinese mainland and the island of 
Formosa. This island, known to the 


Chinese as Taiwan, was handed over to — 


the Kuomintang Government. of China 


at the end of the world war, after 45 years ~ 


of Japanese occupation. 


aed. 


oh 


The vices of Chiang Kai-shek’s — 


Nationalist regime—corruption, inflation, 
maladministration—which paved the way 
for the Communist victory in China, were 
quick to make their appearance in 
Formosa. 


thousand people were brutally massacred 
by Kuomintang troops in a drive to sup- 
press the disorders. 

Two years later, with the Nationalist 
forces in full retreat before the Com- 
munists on the mainland, the people of 
Formosa were praying for some miracle, 
such as an American occupation, to 
deliver them from the one and keep out 
the other. The latter sentiment was 
shared by Republican opinion in the U.S.A. 
In, December, 1949, as the last Kuomin- 
tang positions were crumbling and Chiang 
was transferring his headquarters to 
Formosa, Senator Smith, a senior Re 
publican member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, declared that For- 
mosa should be immediately occupied. 

Official U.S. Policy, which had been 
determined over a year previously, rested, 
however, on the recognition that, while 


Formosa was strategically important and — 
39 


In February, 1947, popular riots —_ 
developed on the island in protest, and five ~ 
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Nationalist forces. 


tiny tots le, in the ritual. All await the 


would ae better in non-Communist hands, 
the American Forces were not strong 


‘enough to permit direct military inter-~ 


vention. This point of view was reaffirmed 
' by Mr. Acheson, Secretary of State, and 
Mr. Johnson, Secretary of Defence, in 
January, 1950. It prevailed in official 
- circles until June 27, 1950, when President 
Truman, acting swiftly upon the outbreak 
of war in Korea, decided to neutralise 
Formosa by placing a Task Force of the 
USS. Seventh Fleet between the island and 
‘the Communist-held mainland. His action 
an be likened to an attempt to isolate a 
‘gunpowder barrel in a warehouse fire. 
- During the past two and a half years 
he Seventh Fleet has been maintaining 
tS “neutralisation patrols. Republican 
:. Voices clamoured all along for still more 
“positive action.”’ Some even suggested 
that the Kuomintang forces on Formosa 
be thrown into the Korean war. Eventually, 
Truman was badgered into providing con- 
5 id able supplies of military as well as 
onomic aid to Chiang Kai-shek, and into 
ng. pp a military mission on Formosa. 


4 
es 


Z Pressure on Truman fa 


‘Despite these concessions certain ele- 
ants within the Republic Party. continued 
- to use every possible means, including 
accusations of Communist tendencies at 
State Department, to denigrate the 

at?s-_ Asian - policy. After . Com- 
ina’s entry into the Korean war 
Mao Tse-tung’s repeated claims to 
eignty over Formosa, it became in- 
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A familiar scene on Formosa is the military dance of these young- 
sters in the barrack square. 
As they dance they make war shouts and chant military songs. 
The older boys have their backs to the camera. 


They are orphans living with the 


At the other end of the line the 
‘day when the Civil War can be resumed. 
decision on Formosa may have been 
dictated mainly by the need to impress the 
home electorate. 

If this is in fact the case, “the President 
has been guilty of a major error of judg- 
ment with regard to the possible conse- 
quences involved. These possibilities are 
recognised all too clearly in the United 
Kingdom. Speaking in the Parliamentary 
debate on Formosa on February 5, Herbert 
Morrison declared that Eisenhower’s 
décision would be interpreted by Chiang 
Kai-shek almost as an incitement to attack 
‘the mainland in strength. 

Pointing out that this might very well 
involve the Nationalist Forces in serious 
difficulties if not defeat, he added : “‘ What 
is the United States to do then? Will it 
let him be defeated and let things take 
their course, or will the United States then 
actively participate,as the United States, 
directly in warlike activities against the 
mainland of China or against the Chinese 
Naval Forces in the sea between Formosa 
and the mainland of China?” 

“The Government of the United States 
ought not to be under ahy illusion as to 
British public opinion about that situation,” 
Morrison continued. “If it arises, we 
should deplore it. We should not feel that 
we. could associate ourselves with it. We 
should think that it had arisen from a mis- 
taken policy on the part of the new 
President and his Administration, and we 
should certainly take the view that it 


would. be wrong for the British forces to 


be involved in those operations if they 


should occur.’ 
Herbert Morrison’s words were echoed 


by Senator John Sparkman, who led the 


Democrat attack on Eisenhower’s Formosa 


decision — ine “the United States Senate on 


February 8. Sparkman declared that the 
decision violated a “ true. partnership with 
our Allies - abroad. »* and pressed the 
Government to “answer vital questions 


“which I am suré- everyone can under- ‘ 
Stand?” “ = this,” he ae “ the first step | 


5 

towards enlarging the war in Asia? Is 
this the first step towards involving U.S. 
forces on the maitland of China? Is this 
the first step towards global war ?” 

The British Government, which was in- 
formed in advance of Eisenhower’s decision 
but was not consulted, immediately ex- 
pressed its concern at a decision which, it 
feared, “would have unfortunate political 
repercussions without compensating a 
military advantages.” These representa- : 
tions were completely disregarded by the 
Americans. Indeed, a Manchester Guardian 
report of February 2 quoted a statement 
by Mr. McDermoit, spokesman of the State % 
Department in Washington, in which he " 
declared he was not even aware that 
British representations had been made. 

In: his statement to the House of Com- 
mons on February 5, Anthony Eden spent - 
most of his time explaining that the 
Americans, having suffered heavily in 
Korea and being unable to bomb Chinese 
air bases in Manchuria, are coming to the 
end of their patience and can hardly be 
expected to go on protecting Communist 
China from Kuomintang attacks. Labour _ 
Members felt that he might have em- 
phasised the dangerous implications so 
clearly outlined by Morrison. They re- 
called Mr. Attlee’s visit to Washington in 
December, 1950, which became ‘a major’ 
factor in the developments leading to 
MacArthur’s dismissal. The debate on 
Formosa left the impression that the . 
Conservative Government is less effective a F 
than its Labour predecessor in influencing: 
American policy. 
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Seventy-five days 


ONE of President Eisenhower’s | first 

moves after taking office was to send 
John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, and 
Harold E. Stassen, Director of Mutual 
Security, on a lightning tour of Western 
Europe. In ten days the two men “ dropped 
in” on seven capitals, including Bonn, the 
seat of the Federal German Government. 
At Bonn Foster Dulles let fall the hint that 
dollar aid to Europe may be curtailed if 
positive steps towards the formation of a 
European Army had not been taken within 
75 days. This provoked a good deal of 
criticism in Europe. 

The main flaw in his- argument was 
clearly exposed in a recent issue of the 
Canadian Toronto Globe and Mail. ‘So 
far as both the United States and Canada 
are concerned,” wrote the paper, “‘ military 
aid to Europe is. a form of self-defence. 
It is not from altruism but from enlight- 
ened self-interest that the North American 
countries have sent men and arms to 
strengthen the West European bulwark 
against possible Soviet attack. It is in the 
belief that a united Western Europe could 
effectively defend itself, with a minimum 
of outside help or none at all, that Washing- 
ton has pushed unification; and the ines- 
capable fact is that so-called North Ameri- 
can ‘aid to Europe’ will have to be in- 
creased instead of diminished if the unity 
movement breaks down. 

“That being so, the political wisdom of 
the Dulles procedure seems doubtful. The 
European countries concerned have a long 
independent history. The rate of their pro- 
gress towards federation since 1947 has 
been, by any time-scale except that of the 
20th century, spectacular; and they face 
genuine difficulties in finishing the job. It 
is questionable if the big stick is the right 
diplomatic device to use in these circum- 
stances, especially when the big stick is 
made of cotton wool.” 


Asian Socialists. 


"THE Rangoon Conference (Fact, Feb- 

ruary) was the first conference of 
Asian Socialist Parties ever held (writes 
Saul Rose, who has just returned from the 
Far East). More than a hundred repre- 
sentatives of the Asian parties assembled 
in the Town Hall of Rangoon, overlooking 
the golden Sule Pagoda, from Japan in the 
East to Israel in the West. 

The sponsors were the Burman, Indian 
and Indonesian parties. The other mem- 
bers of the conference were the Israeli 
party (Mapai), the Japanese “ Right” and 
“Left” parties, the Pan-Malayan Labour 
Party, and the Pakistan, Lebanese and 
Egyptian parties. 

At the beginning of the conference dele- 
gates from the Lebanon and Egypt were 
also present. But they professed to dis- 
cover that they were unable to sit with the 
Israeli delegation, and staged a walk-out. 
This seemed an inauspicious start, but in 
fact it was the only “incident,” and the 
conference ran very smoothly thereafter. 

Mn addition to the full members of the 
conference, there were fraternal delegations 
from the Socialist International, the Inter- 


national Union of Socialist Youth and the 
Yugoslav Communist Party. Two Minis- 
ters—Djilas and Bebler—came from Yugo- 
slavia. Mr. Attlee led the Socialist Inter- 
national delegation. € was accompanied 
by Bidet (France), Bjork (Sweden) and 
Rose (Britain). By a happy coincidence 
the conference opened at a time when 
Burma was celebrating the fifth anniver- 
sary of her independence. 

In this atmosphere there was.-no place 
for a “split” in the international Socialist 
movement which had been predicted or 
hoped for in some quarters. The confer- 
ence decided to establish a permanent 
machinery for the Asian Socialist parties, 
making it clear that this was in no way a 
rival to the Socialist International. 

This decision was natural, indeed essen- 
tial, for the development of the Socialist 
movement in Asia. The facts of geography 
and the circumstances of the Asian parties 
require them to keep in closest touch. The 
countries of Asia, predominantly agricul- 
tural and “under.- developed,” have 
common problems which aré not present, 
to the same extent, in the industrialised 
West. But the conference made it clear 
that the existence of special Asian problems 
does not mean that there is a special Asian 
brand of Socialism. The declaration of 
principles and objective adopted by the 
conference demonstrated that democratic 
Socialism is basically the same everywhere. 
And the constitution of the permanent 
machinery of the Asian Socialist Confer- 
ence specifically provided for liaison with 
the Socialist International at all levels. In 
addition, the Israel and Japanese parties are 
full members of the Socialist International, 
and the Indian and Malayan parties are 
consultative members. é 

The hesitancy of the other parties to- 
wards the Socialist International arose 
from two sources. One was that many of 
the members of the Socialist International 
support NATO, whereas the Asian parties 
incline towards “ neutralism.” The confer- 


RIVER CRUISE 


During a break in the Asian Socialist Conference at Rangoon, 
delegates were entertained on a river cruise by the’ Burma 


ence achieved an.important clarification of 
this question. It was unanimously recog- 
nised that while democratic Socialism re- 
presents a Third Force opposed to Capi- 
talism and Communism, Socialism cannot 
be ideologically neutral between democ- 
racy and totalitarianism. As for the appli- 
cation of this principle to the existing 
pattern of world politics, the conference 
realistically left it to each party to deter- 
mine in the light of their country’s situa- 
tion. In consequence of these decisions, it 
may be said that an internationally organ- 
ised Third Force now exists in Asia. 

The other source of hesitaney was the 
doubt that existed about the attitude of 


Socialist parties of metropolitan countries ~ 


towards colonies. Most of the delegates 
came from countries which had recently 
obtained their independence, and since, in 
addition to the Malayan delegation, there 
were observers from the Neo-Destour of 
Tunisia, the Uganda Congress; and some 
others, colonial questions received special 
attention. It transpired that much of the 
doubt was simply due to lack of knowledge, 
which it is up to the metropolitan Socialist 
parties to remedy. Some progress in that 
direction was made at the conference. Sus- 
picion of the West, which is deep-rooted in 
Asia, cannot be dispelled all at once, even 
between Socialists. But the Asian Socialist 
Conference‘has extended the foundations of 
international Socialism, on which a power= 
ful world-wide movement can be built. 


H@PES for a speedy solution to Anglo- 


Egyptian differences concerning the © 


Sudan (Fact, February) were raised on 
February 12 when an agreement on the 
country’s future was announced simultane- 
ously in London, Cairo and Khartoum. 
The agreement expressly recognises the 
right of the Sudanese people to self-deter- 
mination, which they will be able to exer- 
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Socialist Party. On Clement Attlee’s left in the lounge of the paddle steamer is Mr. 
U Nu, the Prime Minister of Burma and further to the left, arms folded, is another 
Prime Minister, Mr. Sharrett of Israel. All are watching a display of Burmese dancing, 
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cise “ at the appropriate time and with the 
necessary safeguards.” 

To ensure that this right of self-deter- 
mination shall be exercised in a free and 
neutral atmosphere, the agreement pro- 
vides for a transitional period not exceed- 
ing three years. This will begin after the 
forthcoming elections for a Sudanese Par- 
liament, whose structure will be that sug- 
gested in the recently published draft 
statute for self-government (Fact, Decem- 
ber). Self-government in internal affairs 
will, of course, be enjoyed by the Sudanese 
during the transition period. 

The agreement represents a compromise 
on some of the Egyptian amendments to 
the draft statute. This originally contained 
an article giving the Governor-General 
Special responsibility in respect of the 
Southern provinces, which has now been 
amended to confer upon him a special re- 
sponsibility for fair and equitable treat- 
ment of the inhabitants of all the pro- 
a vinces, The new wording thus includes 
2 those in the more primitive South. The 
Egyptian proposal for international com- 
missions to be appointed to assist the 
Governor-General and to observe elections 
has been accepted (Fact, December) 

Mr. Eden’s announcement of the agree- 
ment brought cheers from all sides of the 
‘House of Commons. Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
while intimating that the Opposition may 
wish to have a debate on the agreement, 
said nevertheless that it “does appear to 
be in spirit and in principle a development 
of the policy for which the former Labour 
Government were responsible. If it leads 
to a settlement of our relations not only 
with the Sudan, which are important, but 
with Egypt as well, nobody will be happier 
than we shall on this side of the House.” 


Balkans defence 


GINCE Yugoslavia’s break with the Com- 
= inform it -has become increasingly 
apparent that whatever ideological differ- 
ences may still separate her from the free 
Western world, her military security can 
be assured only within the general pattern 
-of Western Defence. Marshal Tito has 
fully appreciated this situation and during 
- recent months he has co-operated willingly 
in defence talks with his near neighbours, 


members of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

__- The free Balkans are threatened by the 
- Communist armies of Hungary, Rumania 
3 “and Bulgaria, which are growing con- 
_ stantly in size and efficiency under the 
supervision of Soviet military experts, in 
open contravention of the peace treaties. 
- No effective defence of the area could pos- 
_ sibly be achieved without the closest mili- 
fary co-operation between Yugoslavia. 
Greece and Turkey. 


ducted, an almost complete integration of 
countries is expected by midsummer. This 
development, together with a planned in- 
-erease in supplies of equipment from the 
est, will seal off what has hitherto been 
dangerous gap in the free world’s de- 
neces. It will also act automatically as a 
rful new deterrent to any Soviet plans 
y aggression in Europe. 


PUR ot Touts 


Greece and Turkey, both of whom are: 


As a result of the talks now being con-. 


military planning staffs of the three 


k. H. Tawney 


ICHARD HENRY TAWNEY has contributed as much 
as any man in this century to the basic philosophy 
of the British Labour Movement. That his name is 

not so well known as others is merely a measure of his 
genuine modesty and of his method of imparting his ideas 
by personal rather than by public teaching. He was the 
author of the Labour policy statement that won the 1929 
election. 

Tawney’s Socialism has always been ethical; his con- 
stant theme has been the supreme value of the human 
individual. For the realisation of his ideals, education has 
been his greatest concern. As he sees it, “the only toler- 
able principle for a civilised community is complete edu- 


cational equality.” It was Tawney who advocated secon-. 


dary education for all children along the lines now being 
followed in the Comprehensive schools, and for many years 
he was Labour’s chief adviser on education policy. 

As Professor of Economic History at London Univer- 
sity he was recognised as the leading economic historian 
of our times. The Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Manchester, Chicago and Paris all honoured him. But 
perhaps his finest work has been with the Workers’ Edu- 


-eational Association, which this year celebrates its golden 


jubilee. He was on its executive for 42 years. When this 
photograph was taken he was its President. He held 
the office for sixteen years. 

At 72, Tawney is still very active and his ideas and 


: -cyiticisms still inspire a great deal of Labour thinking. 


“The Acquisitive Society,” “Equality” and “ Religion 


and the Rise of Capitalism” will be essential reading for 
many years to come. 
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Morgan Phillips 


THE CLIMATE 
OF CONSPIRACY 


In this article Morgan Phillips gives for the first 
time a complete picture of the network of organisa- 
tions which has been set up in Britain to propagate 
the views of the Cominform. Although no spectacular 
successes have been achieved many thousands have 
been deceived and disillusioned. None of the refer- 
ences to phoney peace organisations mentioned here 
should be taken to include the National Peace Council, 
which is an independent and genuine organisation. 
T° the majority of people who enjoy the comparatively 
’ even tenor of Western democracy the idea of a world 


conspiracy is generally associated with imaginative novelists ~ 


or eccentric bores. 

Even when presented from time to time with substantial 
evidence, the average Englishman, with his mind intent on 
the more immediate problems or indeed pleasures of this day 
and age, will brush the matter aside with an impatient: 
“Yes, yes. Behind the Iron Curtain, no doubt. Everybody 
knows that.” And there’s an end to it. 

| Were you unwise enough to pursue the subject by sug- 

gesting, however gently, that Britain herself was already in 

the web of the plot and had been marked down, perhaps 
hopefully, as a potential victim, you would undoubtedly be 
relegated to the ranks of the eccentric bores. 

Co The unarmed policeman on his beat, the cheerful lights 
of the pubs and cinemas, the buzz in the market places, the 
‘strident tones of the tub thumpers and our free Press, and 
the firmly held conviction that all is Priestley and Pickles 
within our island stronghold make mockery of such wild 
talk. 

It comes as something of a jolt then to know that not 

_ only is it not wild talk but that every new development in 
this movement, however quaint, is carefully recorded at 

our own Foreign Office and at Scotland Yard for future 
. guidance. 

 Amiable amateurs 3 

I use the term “ quaint” advisedly because the scheme 

in its present form is largely the work of amiable amateurs 

-. who, knowingly or otherwise, act under the direction of not 

' so amiable professionals. 

Before I proceed further I had better make it clear that 


_ extension of the Cold. War into the heart of Britain; into 
' _ the political parties, the societies, the schools, committee 
_ rooms, sitting rooms and the kitchens of the British people. 
_ __-—«-'To the non-political reader this may be a staggering 
assertion. To the political mind it is nothing new. 

_ If the organisation itself, to which I will refer later, 
_ appears to be a little on the lonely side at the moment, it is 
_ none the less part and parcel of a world movement which 
_ ostensibly has its headquarters in Bukarest, but is in fact 
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_ directed from Moscow. 


¥ pattern of the plan at a glance. Its brief but vigorous history 
_ begins in 1947 when Russia_came out into the open as a 
modern imperialist. 


4 


__ The diagram in the heading of this article gives the world . 


By this. time the greater part of . 


Eastern Europe was securely in the Communist orbit and 
the sober manner of the Soviet Union which has served so 
admirably during the dangerous post-war period was now 
more of a hindrance than a help. 

If the more sophisticated nations of the West were also 
to be “absorbed” without resorting to a shooting war a 
more subtle and incisive strategy would have to be employed. 
As a first step to this end the Cominform was established in 
Bukarest. This organisation, though apparently having a 
separate identity of its own, is in fact Moscow itself, and 
simply provides a convenient channel for blaming “ the other 
fellow ” if any Western Government should venture to com- 
plain of unfriendly acts. 

Only nations which were either completely Communist 
or contained powerful Communist parties were admitted to 
the new hierarchy (the British Communist Party was not 


accorded the honour) and in a very short time the real work 


of peaceful penetration had begun. 
Functional networks 
First, a number of international “functional networks” 


were to be set up or captured for the Cominform. Many | 


walks of life were to be included—trade unions, key pro- 
fessions, scientists, youth, students, women, etc., all of which 
were visualised as the shock troops of a gigantic “ softening- 
up” operation. G 


These satellites were quickly established and were soon 


revolving dutifully about the mother planet. Their names _ 
rarely appear in connection with the work they do in this 
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untry, but nae for the record, is the current list which is, 
course, subject to sudden and ruthless amendment : 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 
_. World. Federation of Democratic Youth. 
- International Union of Students. 
Women’s International Democratic Federation. 
International Association of Democratic Lawyers. 
International Organisation of Journalists. 
World Federation of Scientific Workers. 
World Peace Council. 
To the uninitiated, these impressively titled organisa- 
tions convey a sense of world-importance. In fact, the term 
“world” has now become a hallmark of the “ innocents’ 
~ clubs,” as their Communist sponsors affectionately term 
4 _ them. 
_ Their function is to act as a controlling and co-ordinat- 
3 ing centre for the affiliation of parallel national organisations, 
1 selected countries and it is the task of the individual 
Be eormunist parties to penetrate them and secure their 
- patronage in the interests of international fraternity. Once 
they are established and safely in the control of Communists, - 
‘the propaganda against the West begins to flow. 


Britain won’t bite 


In this country, for instance, our own Trades Union 
. Congress affiliated to the World Federation of Trade Unions 
: in the early days, but quickly withdrew when it became 
clear that the function of the W.F.T.U. was anything but 
"fraternal. 

The National Union of Joursalists withdrew from the 
"International Organisation of Journalists for the same 
_ reason. 
~The World Peace Coane: a more recent Baetinion, has 
- become the mother organisation of many a “ peace” council 
i in this country, and has yet to be properly identified as a 
a Cominform satellite. The fact that its ostensible objective 
is respectably peaceful has proved an effective disguise, and 
Be iiac succeeded in attracting” a large number of non-Com- 
nists who, with unconscious irony, vigorously defend their 
ffiliation on humanitarian grounds. 
mask glance at some recent Communist utterances will, 
however, demonstrate very clearly the kind of “ peace” that 
world movement has in mind. 

-“Prace,” the Czech trade union jatenab 
March 28, 1952 : 

joa Ac strike in a capitalist ease is a very effective a 

way” of ESehting for bee since it aims at paralysing 


Saat ae 


‘eek yas 


said - on 


% form | ‘reserves a foulest attacks eae: 
This _ cartoon 


‘Moch mae 


te. | Spaak, aattlee, 


“on Conservative H 
aratively rare. 


-patriates who, for reasons best known to themselves, prea 


9 iy 
war production and the transport of arms. But here it s 
is a question of building up the greatest possible strength 


in the shortest possible time. To put the arms of = 
outstanding quality which we produce into the hands of oye 
the .defenders of peace, into the hands of our People’s — a 
Army, that is an act of peace.” 
Similarly : ‘Z 

“One of the essential duties of the defenders of a 


peace is the refusal to work on and produce war material 

in all capitalist countries.” 

(Louis Saillant, Secretary-General of the World 
rp icra of Trade Unions,. speaking at Stockholm, 
1950.) 
“Peace” in China, however, is essentially practical. 

“The Chinese Peace Committee gave a final figure 
of the arms donation campaign as over 5,965 billion of 
People’s dollars, equivalent to the cost of 3,710 planes. 
This sum has been handed over to the headquarters of: ag 
the Chinese volunteers in Korea.” 

(New China News Agency, June 25, 1952.) 

After the functional organisations come the “ friendship 
societies.” These are, in fact, the mouthpieces in Britain of 
the Communist satellite countries and play an important part © 
in. the dissemination of propaganda. They also provide a 
useful listening-post on the activities of their own ex- | 


Britain to their homeland. They are as follows: 
British-Soviet Friendship Society. 
British-Polish Friendship Society. 
British-China Friendship Association. 
British-Czechoslovak Friendship League. “ 
British-Rumanian Friendship Association. ae 
British Committee for Friendship with Bulgaria. 
British-Hungarian Friendship Society. Y 

Like all the other branches of the same family ee Be 
they are at the moment concentrating most of their ene: 

on the peace movement. ri 

The word “peace,” 


mongers and loudly proclaiming the pacific intentions of he 
Communist countries. 

It is only another step from here to demanding a 
to the “ war preparations” of the West, and the Cominforr 
none is” s practically done. eee sat the fact. eee 
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Western nation, the “peace” movement must be worth 
several infantry divisions to the Communist world. 

The World Peace Movement has in its turn developed its 
own special front organisations on a functional basis. The 
national offshoot in Britain is the British Peace Committee, 
which has fallen into the background as its true affiliations 
have been revealed. 

When the World Peace Council embarked on the People’s 
Congress for Peace in Vienna in December, 1952, it did not 
use the British Peace Committee at all, but set up a new 
sponsoring committee which was apparently independent 
of the W.P.C. 


Appeal to the professions 

’ A special feature of the peace movement has been the 
establishmént of its own network of organisations which 
appeal to selected professions. In February, 1950, D. N. Pritt 
published an article in the World Federation of Trade Unions 
Bulletin entitled “ Professional Workers, Essential Link in 
the Peace Front.” 

“Tn the Western capitalist world,” he wrote, “ where 
the main work for peace must be done, we should seek 
co-operation wherever it can be found.’ In these coun- 
tries .... the professional classes. play a more important 
role than their colleagues in less developed parts of the 
world. Doctors, lawyers, Civil Servants, artists, musi- 
cians, writers, university and school teachers and many 

others are so placed in the life of the community as to 
Per: exert an influence out of proportion to their numbers.” 
Bees," It may not be altogether due to coincidence that the list 
of professional peace organisations which have sprung up 
spontaneously since that article was written is as follows: 
The Medical Association for the Prevention of War. 
Artists for Peace. 
Musicians’ Organisation for Peace. 
Authors’ World Peace Appeal. 
Teachers for Peace. 
Scientists for Peace. 

Let it not be thought that these, or any other like 
Organisations, are solely composed of Communists or fellow 
travellers. Indeed, they would be failing in their duty if 
that were so. There is no doubt that the membership in- 
cludes genuine pacifists and other interested groups. It is 
_ precisely the ability to make this catholic appeal that deter- 
- mines the success or failure of the front organisation. 
Parallel with these occupational organisations are a 
~ number of “ non-professional”. prototypes which are mainly 
_ designed to appeal to women’s movements, youth, ex-Ser- 
- ‘vicemen, etc. Never spectacular in their success, owing te 
the acute shortage of political organisers, these movements 
are rather sporadic in their activities. When the occasion 
_demands, they suddenly come to life in a particular district 
and a period of frantic activity follows. Local conferences 
and film shows are hastily arranged; “ delegates” are invited 
“om all suitable voluntary organisations ; refreshments are 
rovided and the familiar propaganda barrage opens up. 

_ The sceptical reader may, at this point, begin to question 
hether these singularly amateurish efforts can indeed be 
art of a world strategy. 
But let there be no mistake about it; the project in 
_ Britain is making a poor show only because the British 
‘Communist Party is very small and desperately overworked. 
Since the main aim of the grand design is to act as an agency 
“4 he Cominform no single cell can be allowed to go into 
n until it is controlled officially or unofficially by Com- 
sts; and the truth of the matter is that there are just 
enough Communists to go round. . 

A glance at the committee lists of the organisations in 
itain almost fills one with compassion for the unhappy 
; of the Communist Party’s “contact men.” Familiar 
es pop up with monotonous regularity on every execu- 


_ they want it to. mean, which in this case is the ‘exact 


tive. They are, however, associated with many sincere and © 
respectable citizens in their daily task and the facade of in- a 
tegrity is duly preserved. pes <a 

Many a sincere pacifist, working busily in his peace com- 
mittee, would be deeply shocked to think that he is in reality ~ 
simply part of the advance guard of a mighty military power, 2 
Yet that is, in fact, what he is intended to be. -— — 

It is well that the case should be put in the bluntest of © 
terms, since the ramifications of this tortuous scheme are | 
so swaddled in gentility that they find support in the most ~ 
unlikely and unwished for places. Even true blue Conserva- ~ 
tives have been recruited from time to time, paraded for a 
brief triumph and then quietly discarded. — 42 

The enthusiastic support which the Daily Worker, alone 
among British newspapers, accords the activities of these 
organisations, is in itself sufficient. corroboration. ‘ ; 

But if further proof be required, one need only be a 
little patient and watch the direction from which the attacks ~ 
on this article are likely to come. ; 

If I am not much mistaken, the reply will take the form 
of a furious accusation of a warlike attack on-innocent © 
workers for peace whose only crime is the desire for world 
harmony. : 

But on this occasion it will not do. 

The strategists of the Cominform in this country have | 
a great deal more to answer for than mere political duplicity. 

By adopting the super-totalitarian method of “double- ~ 
talk” they have done more to destroy the establishment of © 
genuine peace movements and real personal contacts be- 
tween nations than any despot in history. 

They have deliberately made nonsense of the word 
“peace” itself. They have made it mean simply what 


opposite. When they prate in flutelike tones of “democ- — 
racy” they also mean the exact opposite. When they 
talk of “ equality ” they mean the exact opposite. And lately, — 
to their shame, when they condemn anti-Semitism, they also 
mean the exact opposite. — g 

Their topsy-turvy glossary is very extensive, but it can-_ 
only last just so long as it remains undetected. In this coun- 
try it is already falling into disrepute because our people 
are not the fools they take them to be. 


More harm than good 


But in the meantime a great amount of damage is being 
done among those who have a sincere desire to work with 
others for international friendship and to play a personal iy 
part in building a peaceful world. Too many have already ; 
suffered the disillusionment of joining an organisation that 
has subsequently proved to be a camouflage. 

The vicious language of the Cominform offers no pros- — 
pect of a closer understanding between East and West. With 
every successive manoeuvre the breach becomes wider and 
the mutual recriminations more bitter. 

The Labour Party has watched these activities with in- 
creasing anxiety during recent years and has been forced to 
warn its membership from time to time of the true nature 
of this movement. 

But constant warnings lose their meaning after a time — 
and only serve to depress the recipients. What is needed. 
to-day is a positive and honest alternative source of peaceful 
inspiration to which people can turn with confidence. Among 
Labour Party members and all progressively minded people | 
the traditional desire for a true. understanding with the — 
ed of other nations has been frustrated and abused too | 
ong PRG pis = 

The prospect of breaking down the present’ barriers is — 
indeed a formidable one, but I am convinced that the — 
moment is ripe to rally the forces of good will throughout the 
world in support of a genuine movement that holds out a 
real hope for the future. a i 
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_ RECENTLY a film producer touring Scotland in search 
of a suitable locale returned to Edinburgh and ex- 
pressed amazement at the work of the North of Scotland 
» Hydro-Electric_ Board. There are still many people, 
even in Scotland, not yet fully acquainted with the 
achievements which have taken place in their midst. 


Others wonder why all this was not done years ago. 
The editor of a local newspaper, commenting on the 
construction: of yet another hydro-electric scheme, re- 
_ marked: “If. only that and other schemes of the North 
of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board had been constructed 
in the early ’thirties, what a reduction there would have 


been in the capital costs and what power and resources 
would have been available to industries during the 


years when power was never more needed in the long 
history of our country.” 


Only a beginning 

Despite the wonder-struck comments of visitors, the 
_ Board are still to a very large extent on the threshold 
‘of developing the country’s natural water resources. 


Just before the war 320 million units of electricity were 
pees in Scotland. aoa the figure is 900 million 


MORE POWER 10 THEIR ELBOWS 


For centuries man sought to win a hare subsistence from the 
Scottish hills. He was surrounded by the loveliest country in 
the world, but he could not live on beauty. Sometimes the crofts 
were abandoned, the roofs fell in and even the hard granite of 
Scotland succumbed to wind and rain. Here a deserted cottage 
stands sentinel over the waters of Loch Druich. Within its now 
silent walls men were horn, slaved and died. But look. In the 
picture below there is a visitor from another world. The electric 
pylon brings power, hope and light to the homes of the North. 


Under the green and purple hills the rock is hard. Hidden from 
the eye miles of tunnels accommodate the huge pipes that carry 
the dammed-up torrent to the turbines. The farther the descent 
the greater the accumulated pressure which drives the blades. 


ae A remote cottage on the West coast of Scotland within sound. of 
the Atlantic breakers.. In 1948 ninety-nine crofts out of 100 had 
only the most primitive lighting and cooking. To-day one in six 


has electricity, for home and farm. Soon it will be one in three. 


For centuries the 
lochs of Scotland 
have been the joy of 
poet and pleasure - 
seeker, Now the 
immense power lying 


beneath the placid 
surface is lightening 
man’s labour in far- 


away fields. A new 
light-and a new life 
are coming to the 
Scottish Highlands. 


Power—continued 


or considerably more than one week’s supply from the. 
Scottish pits. } 
Of the eleven hydro-electric schemes under con- 
struction at the moment, those along the River Conon 
and its tributaries alone will have an estimated annual 
output of some 435 million units of electricity 
approximately sufficient to supply the requirements 
of a town the size of Portsmouth or Leicester. 4 
So, too, at Errochty and Lawers in Perthshire, a 
Glen Garry and Glen Moriston, in Inverness-shire, and 
at Glen Shira, in Argyllshire. Here the dams are 
going up, the tunnels are being. built and the stone 
built power stations erected in perfect keeping wit 
the natural beauties which surround them. i 
The Board’s developments bring other benefits to 


. 
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the Highlands which cannot be assessed in kilowatts 
or cash. Already its activities are proving adde 

tourist attractions. About 100,000 visitors who wen 

to Pitlochry, in Perthshire, during a recent summer: 
season went to see the new dam and its novel fish-pass, 
where salmon can be watched through an observation” 
window as they swim up over the dam. .t 


Electrical hay drying 


Top priority is the raising of farming efficienc 
Many farmers and crofters are already taking advan- 
tage of the new powers; and since 1947 the Board has 
been experimenting in hay drying by electricity. re 


Tom Johnston, Chairman of the Board, reported re- 
cently that tests made on a farm in Banffshire showe 

that the losses from electrical hay drying are less than 
20 per cent, while Sir James Scott Watson, the Chief 
Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of Agriculture, de= 
clared at a recent Welsh Agricultural Advisory Confer- 


ence that “losses from traditional methods of hay 


crop.” If the general saving proved at this experiment 
can be effected over the Board’s area there will be a 

saving of possibly 102,000 tons of hay. At an estimated 
figure of one animal per ton and one animal per acre 
this will amount to 102,000 animals and 102,000 acres. — 

Scotland is rich in peat deposits and it is natur. 

that the Board should turn itself to utilising this othe 
natural resource. Dried peat has in fact been proved for 


Tom Johnston, the Chairman of the 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electricity 
Board, is a forceful 70-year-old. For 
many years a Labour M.P., he was in 
the 1931 Cabinet and was war-time 
Secretary of State for Scotland. 
His Board is committed to develop 
and distribute electricity throughout 
21,780 square miles of Highlands and 
North-East coast areas. Over 18,000 
homes are being connected each year. 


ramparts of a medieval fortress the buttresses climb up to support 
dam, to hold back the waters of Sloy and bring them under man’s 


. Now, on the right, the oil lamp stands discarded by the wall. 
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firing gas turbines and a famous Clydeside 
firm have completed an endurance test of 
1,000 hours’ running on their 500-kilowatt 
closed-cycle gas turbine burning pulver- 
ised peat. The winds are to be harnessed, 
too. Experiments are in hand with a 100- 
kilowatt wind generator erected by the 
Board at Costa Head in the Orkney 
Islands. 

Costs of labour and materials are high, 
and remoteness involves costs of up to 
£1,200 a mile to erect transmission lines, 
and each croft still to be connected may 
cost the Board between £300 and £400 in 
addition to the cost of generating and 
transmitting current. 


Industries revived 


The Scottish quarrying and_ stone 
building industries have been encouraged 
to revive as a result of the Board’s activi- 
ties. New roads have been built in out-of- 
the-way places and loch fishings have been 
protected. Only a social enterprise free 
from the inhibitions of the profit-motive 
could undertake these tasks. 


It is inconceivable that any but a public 
corporation could have under survey at the 
moment ten further projects, the largest 
of which are Farrar, Grandtully, Awe, Tilt 
and Glass-Morie each with an estimated 
average annual output of 240, 54, 167, 140 
and 76 million units respectively. Schemes 

already promoted include the Breadalbane 
project, where there will be seven power 
stations developing an estimated average 
annual output of 304 million units, Orrin 
“with one power station producing 79 mil- 
lion units a year, and Shin where six power 
stations will produce an estimated 167 mil- 
lion units annually. 

Private profit could not -.ave motivated 
such enterprises. Each new consumer con- 
nected to the Board’s supply on the Island 

of Skye, for example, costs the Board ap- 
proximately £480. Recently, Mr. Neil S. 
Beaton, a shepherd’s son who over 50 years 
ago, like so many of his. compatriots, was 
- forced by economic circumstances to leave 


- his native Sutherlandshire, and who even- 


tually became Chairman of the Scottish 
_ Co-operative Wholesale Society and is now 
a member of the North of Scotland Hydro- 
Electric Board, declared: “Be of good 
cheer, the Highlands are on the move.’ 


“He was speaking in his native county 


‘when it was connected with electricity for 
the first time in December of last year. 


‘SEE NEW LANDS 


‘THIS SUMMER 


Our programme of walking tours, etc., in 16 
_countries is now ready. Small and friendly 
_ groups will use small hotels for active holidays, 
' giving opportunities to meet people and: see 
» new lands in a pleasantly unconventional way. 


prices FROM & 1. & inciusive 


a RAMBLER ASSN. SERVICES 


48 (B8), PARK ROAD, BAKER STREET, 
LONDON, N.W.1 


A POLICY FOR 


The Scottish Labour Party's Plan 


T its annual conference at Aberdeen in 
April, the Scottish Council of the 
Labour Party will discuss a Statement of 
Policy for the Highlands and Islands 
drawn ‘up by the Council’s Executive, on 
sale to the public at one shilling. 

For too many people the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland are nothing more than 
a vast beauty spot. There is only one city, 
towns are few, and for the rest there are 
just scattered communities, nestled in the 
glens and where the rocky shores allow a 
landing stage. 

The Highlands are quiet to-day, and 
thousands of acres of land lie uncultivated, 
unstocked and unproductive. Beneath the 
ground there is wealth, minerals uncharted 
and unexploited. Around the coasts, the 
fishing fleets struggle on, trying to balance 
accounts against odds piled up by Man as 
well as Nature. 

It’s too quiet in the Highlands to be 
healthy. There are too many old people 
whose sons and daughters have taken the 
golden road to the industrial belt of Cen- 
tral Scotland or beyond. And those who 
have stayed behind find life hard and their 
efforts poorly rewarded. 

Britain to-day needs more home-pro- 
duced food and more goods for export. 
The Highlands need large-scale develop- 
ment. ‘The Scottish Labour Party’s plan 
combines the two. 

The Statement dryly comments: “No 
area in the country has been the subject of 
so many reports and no part of the coun- 
try has witnessed so many meagre results 
from reports.” But Labour’s plan is not 
in the old, familiar pattern. It is in many 
ways a revolutionary policy, facing the un- 


happy facts as they are, but determined to - 


give this vast area-a new lease of life, with 
more people, more production and more 
amenities. 


Miniature parliament 


Finance. is, of course, the cornerstone of 
the plan; finance to extend and intensify 
farming (or crofting, as the Highland type 
of farming is called); finance to build roads 
and repair piers ; finance to chart minerals 
and exploit them; finance to equip and 
maintain. modern fishing fleets. And as 
only the. nation can provide the finance 
on the required scale, the plan declares 
that the nation must control its use and 
own the new resources. 

First step, therefore, will be the setting 
up of a Highland Development Corporation 
charged with the task of putting the plan 
into operation. The Corporation will be a 
democratically elected body—24 members 
from eight “constituencies,” plus some 
members nominated by the Government— 
and it will be “ delegated genuine powers 
from the Secretary of State’s Department, 
in addition to taking over certain well- 
defined local authority functions.” It will 


be like a miniature parliament—like the. - 


regional governments that are sometimes 


THE HIGHLANDS 


advocated in the reform of local governs 
ment. ; 
Agriculture will be the main problem, 
and the Corporation will have powers of 
ownership and control of the use of all 
land. Land will be made available to those 
who can farm it best—not just to those 
who have the necessary capital. In the 
farming communities, Crofting Township 
Committees will be encouraged to plan out 
the work of the community and organise 
the marketing of produce. These Commit. 
tees will be eligible for grants from the 
Corporation. 
The Forestry Commission will continue — 
its good work of afforestation, but will have 
to go in for more “ uneconomic” planting, 
and also recognise social obligations to “its 
employees and to the local people in 1s q 
areas. 
Tourism is recognised as a major indual 
try. The Corporation will have power toy 
improve amenities and to increase holiday” 
accommodation, including the provision of 
new hostels and holiday camps, to attract 
more visitors and provide local-employ-=~ 
ment. 


A continuous process 


Fishing is a key industry in the High-” 
lands and Islands. The Labour plan will 
open the industry to all—at. present equip- 
ment costs are prohibitive—and organise 
a more efficient, less costly distribution 
system. Grants will be available for the 
purchase of equipment, education authori- 
ties will provide training schemes for 
young fishermen. The White Fish and Her- 
ring Industry Boards will-be given extra 
powers to handle the selling and distribu-— 
tion of fish, as well as power to operate 
canning, processing and kippering plant. — 

The plan emphasises that agriculture, — 4 
fishing, tourism and forestry are the bases 
of industry and employment in the High- 
lands and Islands. They must always be 
considered first. But where local condi- 
tions justify it, the Corporation will have 
power to build its own factories and to help 
with the financing of other new factories. 


Other points in the plan cover the ration- 
alisation of transport, development of 
mineral resources, the increased use of sea- 
weed for chemicals, hydro-electric develop-" 
ment, and the public ownership of ferries — 
linking roads. 

Although this plan is comprehensive ‘and — 
drastic, it is by no means final, and may — 
well be amended at the Scottish Confer- 
enee. As the authors of the Statement 4 
themselves say: ‘“ Policy making isa con- — 
tinuous and living process, and this state- 
ment is not regarded as the last word on 
the vast subject of Highland problems, but 
is to be subject to continuing scrutiny, re- 
view, examination and adjustment in the - 
light of new information, experiences borate 
advice and changing conditions7s.) = 

In any event, Labour’s pla 
fora revitalised Hightaa 


Charles J. Geddes, 

- €.B.E., is General Secre- 

_ tary of the Union of Post 

Office Workers, and is a 

. member of the General 

Council of the Trades 
Union Congress. 


2 (THE policy of the Trades Union Congress 
: on workers’ participation in industry 
“would appear to have been settled at the 
1944 Congress when the Interim Report on 
“Post- War Reconstruction” was unani- 
‘mously endorsed, and which included, inter 
_ alia, the following statement of policy:— 
“The Trade Union Movement exists to 
_ extend the influence of workpeople over the 
~ policies and purposes of industry and to 
arrange for their participation in its 
| management.” 
D It is quite clear that the policy of the 
Trade. Union Movement is not only in 
favour of joint consultation, but of active 
_ participation in management. Tf the 
_ Movement is to accept the responsibilities 
which are increasingly being placed upon 
' it and upon its leaders, it is entitled, in 
return, to expect greater control of the 
industry of which it forms so important a 
part: 
j Industry is broadly composed of two 
_ sides. The. workers, that is, those em- 
- ployed in all the processes of production, 
- and the management, which is responsible 
_ for supplying the means. If any industry 
is to reach the optimum of efficiency, there 
must be the closest co-operation between 
the two sides. _ This co-operation is only 
possible providing there is perfect under- 
- standing of the problems which face them, 
' and this can only come from complete 
- knowledge. of the circumstances which 
create the problems. 
=~ Joint consultation, with which Mr. Lin- 
~ coln Evans at least approves (as reported 
in the Daily Herald), since he “ appealed 


-*to joint consultation machinery,” while 
__ much more widespread than it was 25 years 
ago, is still totally insufficient to meet the 
needs of the workers, or for that matter 
the management, in achieving the co-opera- 
- tion which is so essential. Joint consulta- 
tion at the moment merely means that the 
workers receive notification of the intention 
£ the management to do certain things, 
d they are merely invited to comment 
pon how the management proposes. it 
should be done. Much more than this is 
essential. They must be consulted as to 
whether certain things should be done and, 
if so, how! This will only be possible if 
they are taken into consultation at the 
 policy-forming stage. Since policy is de- 
termined by the Board of Management, this 
- ean effectively be achieved only if workers’ 
tatives..are appointed to such 
These representatives will then be 


~~ for an intelligent approach by employers . 


in a position to express the workers’ point 
of view on proposals, as distinct from being 
faced with decisions, and from their vast 
experience give advice to the Board as to 
whether a project is feasible, and therefore 
desirable, or whether it is not. 

It is suggested that trade unionists ap- 
pointed to a Board of Directors would lose 
the confidence of the men. If, however, a 
trade union wants to have representatives 
on the Board, they will elect such repre- 
sentatives “ with their eyes wide open ” and 
accept that as a member of the Board he 
will sometimes have to make unpopular 


decisions. They will also ensure that he 
does not ‘‘become-a boss through the 
ballot.” At the present time it is-a trade 


union leader’s job to accept the respon- 
sibility of making decisions .on behalf of his 
members. In so doing he often has to risk 
unpopularity or losing the confidence of his 
members. He does this now without hav- 
ing the advantage of being able to prevent 
a bad decision on policy being taken by the 
Board of Directors, without being able to 
participate in the discussions which  re- 
sulted in the decision to adopt that par- 
ticular policy. He cannot avoid this respon- 
sibility—he must accept it. It is part of the 
modern trade union approach. 

If trade unions are to accept responsi- 
bility for efficiency in industry to press 
their members for increased production, 
then they have a right to be consulted on 
the policy which will make efficiency and 
production possible. To dismiss this claim 
on the grounds that a trade union leader 
may lose the confidence of his members is 
completely begging the question. Partici- 
pation in carrying out policy is just as diffi- 
cult as participation in making policy. The 
latter has the advantage that the worker 
has the opportunity to wield his influence 
through his representatives before tle 
damage is done, and not have to bear the 
burden and responsibility after it is done. 


N O says LINCOLN EVANS 


Sir Lincoln Evans, 
C:B.E., is General Secre- 
tary of the British Iron 
and Steel Trades Con- 
federation, and, like 
Geddes, a member of 
the General Council of 
the T.U.C. 


HY does \the demand for workers’ 
participation in management arise ? 

What is the purpose it seeks to serve? 
Is it due to the belief that with a workers’ 
representative on a Board an industry or 
company would be run more efficiently ? 
Is it a question of workers’ status? Or 
both? Only when we know the precise 
purpose can we say whether or not it is the 


-best method to achieve it. 


There is no evidence to suggest that the 
efficiency of an industry or service would 
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be improved simply because a trade union 
representative joined the management. 
This would depend more on his capacity 
for the job than the representative position 
he held. ’ rs 

If it is a question of status and the 
influence the unions should have on 
matters of policy, then the demand only 
arises from the assumption that unions 
have now very little. 

I do not accept that because it runs 
contrary to trade union experience. In 
well-organised industries the unions are 
invariably consulted on major policy 
changes. This takes place even at shop 
level on all sorts of matters affecting day- 
to-day operations. Indeed, the great change 
in the climate of industrial relations in 
recent years is due to the impact of the 
unions on Management. 

Would the U.P.W., for instance, admit 
that their views are not considered by their 
departmental chiefs in matters of policy 
affecting their members’ interests? I 
should hardly think such a situation would 
be accepted by such an intelligently run 
and responsible organisation. 

In fact, a frequent complaint in our 
nationalised industries is that some unions 
are reluctant to accept responsibility, and 
don’t fully use the extensive consultative 
machinery that has been created. 

The crux of the issue, however, is— 
would having a representative on manage- 
ment make such unions more co-operative 
in accepting greater responsibility for the 
well-being of the industry, or in using more 
fully the existing opportunities for con- 
sultation ? Or, on the other hand, would 
it lead, more often thar not, to a repudia- 
tion of their representatives’ actions ? 
Which would be the more likely would de- 
pend solely upon the spirit and attitude 
the union brought to bear on the conduct 
of its industrial relations. 

It is not a coincidence that the demand 
for workers’ control was strongest when 
trade unionism was weak. As Unions 
have grown in influence and authority the 


demand has lost much of its appeal in the ) 


movement. One exception where.a strong 
union favours workers’ control is the Union 
of Post Office Workers. 

What has caused the change 
increasing strength and influence of the 
unions, through which the worker now 


speaks on equal terms with the employer. _ 


Indeed, so much has the balance tilted that 
many a manager or small employer is 
afraid to. exercise proper discipline be- 


cause he does not want to get at cross — 


purposes with the union. ; 
When workers saw ‘managerial jobs 
taken, as-the prerogative of employers’ 


sons or relatives, they thought the answer | 


to this lay in having some voice in 
management. But the real answer is to 
provide opportunities for any who haye 


the capacity to occupy these positions. ~ 


Therein lies the importance of training 
schemes, and it should be 
task of unions to see that they exist: 

But do not let us fool ourselves: the 
workers who want to be managers are rela- 
tively few. And where they do leave the 
ranks, so muddled is our thinking on this, 
that if they are active trade unionists, they 
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AFRICAN IMPRESSIONS 


Labour leaders return 


HE four-member- mission appointed by 
the National Executive Committee of 
the Labour Party to study economic and 


political developments in British West 
Africa, returned early in February from a 
five weeks’ tour of Nigeria, the Gold Coast, 
Sierra Leone and the Gambia. The mission 
was led by ex-Colonial Secretary the Rt. 
Hon. James Griffiths, MP, and included Mr. 
W. A. Burke, MP, Chairman of the Party’s 
Commonwealth Committee, Mrs. Eirene 
White, MP, and Mr. Edward Farmer, Com- 
monwealth Officer at Party headquarters. 
A detailed report is now being prepared 
for the National Executive Committee. 

It was Farmer’s first visit to West 
Africa. He writes: 

We flew in to Kano by daylight across 
vast stretches of the Sahara Desert. The 
rolling sand dunes and occasional rocky 
outcrops down there in the morning sun- 
shine had their own remote beauty, but it 
was not the reds and browns, the light and 
shade of sun on sand, that moved me in 
my first hours in Africa. What I felt was 
a deep sense of the insignificance of man’s 
efforts against the forces of nature in this 
vast continent. My mind was full of all 1 
had read about the development of under- 
developed territories. I remembered the 
title of a book I had reviewed recently, 
“Man Against the Desert,” and to myself 
I thought, “ What a challenge.” 

This was a recurring thought during the 
tour as we travelled by air, road and river 
through Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra 


Leone and the Gambia. I have heard much 
glib talk about raising living standards in 
backward countries. 


One has only to see 


PUPIL Jim Griffiths chats with a 

pupil at the Government 
training: centre near Lagos, Nigeria. They 
are examining part of a deck chair con- 
structed from local timber in the workshop. 


SMILES 


Colonial Minister. 


The robed figure between James Griffiths and Eirene White 
picture is Kwame Nkrumah, first Prime Minister of the Gold Coast, a 
position he occupies as the result of constitutional progress made when Griffiths was 


in this 


Wilfred Burke, M.P., Chairman of the Labour Party Common- 


wealth Committee, is on the left, and Edward Farmer is behind Mrs. White. 


these miles of desert, the erosion scars on 
the hills at Enugu, the ravages of swollen 
shoot on the cocoa farms in the Eastern 
Provinces of the Gold Coast, the vast areas 
in Nigeria ruled by the tsetse fly, to get a 
measure of the challenge which nature 
presents to man in these tropical countries. 
These Colonies are certainly not poor be- 
cause they are Colonies. In many places I 
visited, the wonder was not that the 
people live in poverty, but that they sur- 
vive at all in such a difficult environment. 


4.did not find that my initial feeling of 
hopelessness was shared by many of the 
Europeans and Africans who are working 
together to improve conditions in the terri- 
tories. They faced tremendous frustrations 
and difficulties and one could not but ad- 


mire the courage and determination with 


which they worked. 


As I travelled on I saw much that was 
encouraging and which was to put my 
early impressions into truer perspective. 
There was, for example, the work of the 
agricultural departments in all the terri- 
tories, with their experimental farms and 
patient investigations into the growing of 
new and better crops. There was the basic 
research being carried out by scientists at 
the laboratories at Kaduna in Northern 
Nigeria which may one day rid West Africa 
of the tsetse fly and enable mixed farming 
to be introduced over wide areas in which 
to-day animals cannot live. There were 
schemes like the one I visited at Damongo, 
in the Northern Territories of the Gold 
Coast, where mechanised farming is open- 
ing up new land for the resettlement of 
people from over-populated areas. There 
were the rice schemes in the Gambia, the 
sawmills at the tidy little township of 
Kenema, in Sierra Leone, turning out: fur- 
niture in contemporary design, and the 


Pioneer Oil Mills on the roadside between 
Aba and Port Harcourt. These quick 
glances at improvements in agriculture and 
developing secondary industries, left a 
much more hopeful impression. 


In Britain I have often heard it said that 
the grants to the Colonies from British tax- 
ation, made under the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Acts, are too small to 
be of any real value. Again and again I 
have been told that the Colonial peoples 
could see nothing for this expenditure. 
That is not the impression I got in West 
Africa. In the course of the tour I saw 
many hospitals, maternity centres and dis- 
pensaries which had been built or ex- 
panded as a result of this financial assist- 
ance. -I saw roads and _ waterworks, 
schools and community centres which 
would not have been built without it. In 
many places concern was expressed about 
the availability of grants after 1956, when 
the present arrangements are due to ex- 
pire. I came away with the impression 
that the Labour Party should press for the 
extension of the scheme with additional 
funds for another ten-year period. 


Out in ithe bush 


Most of the benefit of Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare schemes has gone, of 
course, to the cities and towns where funds 
could be used most efficiently. Out in the 
bush where the people live almost wholly 
by subsistence farming in village com- 
munities, there have been fewer changes. 
African peasants, 
where, resist changes which they do not 
understand and District Officers often find 
it difficult to persuade them to adopt new 
methods or to introduce new food crops. -1~ 
viSited-a bush village in the pee with 
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like’ peasants every- 


a E pficial who explained to the Chief and 
A: iders that the groundnut crop in the dis- 
trict Was dwindling year by year; and that 
the people would go hungry soon if they 
id not cultivate more rice. 
nodded solemnly and indicated that he and 
his people thought of nothing else night 
and day. The official had made the same 
| Speech and had had the same reply in that 
Village many times before, but no more 
‘rice had been grown and still the ground- 
hut crop dwindled. = 
_ There are countless villages like this all 
ver West Africa where backward, illiter- 
ate people are the slaves of narrow customs 
and traditional methods. In such villages 
community development and mass educa- 
tion: schemes can make a tremendous dif- 
ference to the lives of the people. Readers 
May have seen the. documentary film “Day- 
Jreak in Udi,” which gives an idea of-the 
value of this work. I travelled down 
through the Udi District in Eastern Nigeria 
and saw the people building their own 
oads and a new hospital — a voluntary 
effort: in the service of the community. I 
sited a centre at which Africans are 
rined as leaders of the community de- 
velopment movement. Again, at Tamale 
in the Northern Provinces of the Gold 
Coast, at the Ashanti weaving village of 
Sakora Wono and at Bo in Sierra Leone, 
we saw community development work and 
literacy campaigns in progress. The people 
were building a maternity and child wel- 
fare centre at Sakora Wono. They were 
proud of their efforts and sang as they 
worked. At the United Nations the Soviet 
representatives may call work of this kind 
forced labour, but no fair minded person 
ean see this voluntary service in progress 
without regarding it as one of the most 
4 icouraging things in West Africa to-day. 
eing drawn into the work of government. 
oT process is far advanced in Nigeria and 
old Coast under new constitutions in- 
t duced when Labour was in office. In all 
the territories Africans are playing a major 
part not only in the political life of their 
mtry, but also in the administration. In 
Gold Coast, for example, the number 
Africans in the Senior Civil Service in- 
d from 142 in 1948 to 332 in 1950, 
ee of increase has been main- 


al met Beeiean: heads of departments in 
ach of the territories in West Africa. Talk 
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cal ainates in Britain And elsewhere, is 
out foundation. Eritish officials and 
can Ministers or members of-Executive 
incils are working together to build and 
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terest in Northern Rhodesia, and indeed all 
over Central Africa. The four big copper 
companies of Northern Rhodesia—Roan 
Antelope, Mufulira, Nchanga and Rhokana 
—employ about 40, 000 Africans, inhabit- 
ants of the country itself and of neighbour- 
ing territories such as Nyasaland. They 
greatly outnumber the European workers, 
but are mainly confined at present to un- 
skilled jobs, and they earn very small 
wages in comparison to those of the Euro- 
pean mineworkers. Before the award Afri- 
can “boss boys” were earning up to £15 
a month and underground workers an 
average of £4 a month with the addition 
of rations and housing. Europeans, on the 
other hand, earned in 1950 an average per 
worker of £1,100 a year, soeout rations 
and housing. ; 

After the war the British Government 
sent Mr. W. A. Comrie to Rhodesia to ad- 
vise on the formation and organization of 
African trade unions and, as a result, the 
African Mineworkers’ Union was formed in 
1948, which has now a membership of 
about 30,000. The Union has obtained con- 
cessions from the management, but has so 
far been unsuccessful in altering the pro- 
visions - of the notorious ‘“ stand-still ” 
agreement negotiated between the mining 
companies and the European Union during 
the war. Under this agreement it was laid 
down that jobs done at that time by Euro- 
peans should be reserved for them on their 
return from the war, and the agreement 
has been continued until the present day. 
It has had the effect of barring Africans 
from advancing into skilled or semi- 
skilled jobs in the mines. : 


A neutral Commission 


In 1947 a Commission, headed by Mr. 
Andrew Dalgleish, was appointed to in- 
quire into the question of African employ- 
ment in skilled and semi-skilled work in- 
Northern Rhodesia, and also to investigate 
the wage structure. The Commission re- 
commended that certain semi-skilled jobs 
in the mining industry should be thrown 
open to Africans as vacancies occurred. It 
was also recommended that training 
) schemes - should be started in order to pre- 
pare the African workers for skilled work. 
This was considered to. be in accordance 
with Government policy as laid down by 
the Colonial Secretary in 1921: “It is the 
accepted policy of H.M.G. to give Africans 
in Northern Rhodesia, as well as in all 
other dependencies of tropical Africa, op- 
portunities for qualifying for any post or 
employment for which they are capable, 
and to supply the requisite educational 
training.” 

The fact that the recommendations of 


~ the Dalgleish Report have never been 


implemented has-been a burning source of 
grievance among Africans on the copper- 


- belt. Meanwhile, the African Mineworkers’ 


Union entered into an “equal pay for 
equal work” agreement with the 
Europeans’ Union, which in practice: has 
had the effect of strengthening the 


‘European’ ‘monopoly of ~ skilled jobs, as 


employers only ‘promote Africans: in pre- 


_ ference to Europeans ALL it. is cheaper to” 
_ do so. 


In ‘September oy last year, following the 


rs 
¢ 


on before’ the referendum 
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demand of the European Mineworkers’ 
Union for a 25 per cent increase in pay, the 
African Mineworkers also advanced a 
wage claim for an increase of 2s. 8d. a 
shift, and informed the Government of the 
existence of a dispute, [In the previous 
February the Union had advanced a wage 
claim for an increase of 1s, 4d. a shift. ] 
Under the law, the Government was then 
obliged to appoint a conciliator, but follow- 
ing—the rejection of the claim by the 
companies, who offered increases ranging 
from 6d. per shift in the lowest grades to 
between 2d. and 4d. 
Union held a strike ballot, which resulted 
in an overwhelming vote for strike action. 
On October 17 the Union announced that 


the strike would begin on the 20th, and the 
Chamber of Mines arranged for a complete — 


shut-down. The mining companies’ ability 
to pay the claim was not disputed, but the 
Chamber of Mines argued that the increase 
could only be warranted by Africans 
undertaking more skilled work, which, 
they added, was prevented by the agree- 
ment with the European mineworkers. 
The European Union claims that it takes 
no stand on the question of race or colour, 


but rather adheres to the principle of equal 
pay for equal work in order to protect its 
It is, of course, aware that very — 
few Africans could at present qualify for 


members. 


equal pay if advance were permitted. 
The strike on the copperbelt was con- 


ducted in a quiet and orderly manner and — a 
it was not — 
until November 17 that the African Mine- 
workers’ Union announced its agreement to ~ 
submit to arbitration, on condition of the 
appointment of an arbitrator from the | 


ended on November 10, but 


in the highest, the - 


United Kingdom. Mr. C. W. Guillebaud, 


a Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
was accepted by both parties 
dispute. 

The arbitration proceedings 
that Sir Hartley Shawcross would appear 
for the companies and Mr. 


to the 


aroused — 
widespread interest, and the announcement ; 


Ronald — 


Williams, M.P., for the Union, gave some om 


indication of. the importance attached by 
both sides to the outcome. The Times of 
df anuary 4 commented: ‘‘ As the colour ‘par 
appears to be firmly entrenched, they ( 
Union) are attempting to turn the flank 
demanding an increase for the jobs th 
are already doing. . Further. sign 


ficance is added to the claims when | it is 


remembered that the arbitration will | come 
Souther 


Rhodesia (on Central African Federation). é 


‘An industrial colour bar also exists ‘thes 


SEE YUGOSLAVIA 
this summer — 


Our new programme contains details ot un 

party holidays in Yugoslavia—Down the Dalm: 

Coast by steamer, walking tours in the Julian Ips 

or pioneering in Bosnia. For those who - 

: independent holidays we have a special leaflet— 
with news of six new tours, 


Charges from £35 for 16 days 


/ Write for full Party Holiday Programme and/or — 
Independent Holiday Leaflet YG/53 to 


48 (B8), Park Road, London, N.W.| 
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and the outcome of the case will be closely 
watched by white workers.” 


On January 7 an unexpected statement 
was made by the General Secretary of the 
European Mineworkers’ Union, Mr. May- 
bank. ‘The Executive of the Union,” he 
said, “has resolved to render all necessary 
assistance to Mr. Ronald Williams in the 
presentation of the case for an increase in 
the basic wage of African employees of the 
mining companies .’ This statement 
reinforced: the view of many observers that 
the Europeans’ Union would like to see 
large increases in basic pay given to 
Africans, rather than any attempt at pre- 
sent to break down the colour bar, and to 
throw open skilled and semi-skilled jobs 
to Africans. There can be no doubt that 
any move to increase African wages, and 
so lessen the gap between European and 
Arican wages, would help to set at rest 
European fears that “ cheap labour ” would 
lower their own standards. 


The arbitration proceedings began on 
January 22 and lasted two days, Mr. 
Guillebaud’s Report being published. four 
days later. Increases of 1s. 2d. are awarded 
to the three lowest groups of miners, while 
higher groups are to receive ls. 4d., 1s. 6d. 
and is. 8d., all increases being retro- 
spective to November. Significantly, the 
arbitrator reported that “ satisfac’>ry har- 
monious conditions will not be obtained on 
the copperbelt”’ until African workers can 
obtain “ positions of greater responsibility 

i and importance.” He said that the 1948 

_ Dalgleish Report “ hung like a black cloud 

in the background” throughout the pro- 
ceedings. 

' The African Mineworkers’ Union 
behaved according to the best traditions 
of trade unionism during the strike and 
subsequent proceedings. Such a _ respon- 
sible body should be well fitted to approach 
_ the European Mineworkers with a view to 

i, working out industrial relations on the 

aa ; ‘copperbelt on a non-racial basis. 


-Omhans of the storm 


a South Africa Nationalist ,campaign 
- for the incorporation into: the Union 
of the three High Commission Territories 
- of. Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swazi- 
ae land is daily growing stronger. For many 
years | South African politicians, notably 
Generals ‘Smuts and Hertzog, pressed the 
claim, but only under the Malan govern- 
‘ment has the matter been elevated to a 
first-class election issue. 

In September when addressing the Cape. 
and Transvaal provincial congresses of the 
Nationalist Parties, Malan is reported ‘to 
Rave. said that “it was intolerable that a 
‘Sovereign indepenaent State’ should have 
areas within its borders controlled by an- 
other Power. The matter had dragged on 
_ for 42 years and the patience of the Union 
was becoming exhausted. . He’ pro- 
, _ posed, therefore, that incorporation should 
be the one issue in the coming General 
ie: Election and said that all candidates 
ould be asked to say definitely’ whether 
ey would cork such a_ petition.” 


tiie campaign it is 


The ubiquitous Prime Minister 
of South Africa is in the head- 
He has demanded the incor- 


MALAN 


lines again. 
poration of British Basutoland, Bechuana- 


land and Swaziland into the Union. 


fortunate that an account of the negotia- 
tions on the territories between the two 
governments has been published in 
Britain and South Africa. 
document clearly sets out Britain’s respon- 
sibilities in the matter. 

Basutoland was placed under the High 
Commissioner for South Africa, as he was 
then called, in 1868 at the request of 
Moshesh, the Basuto chief, who wished to 
secure protection for his people. In’ 1871 
Basutoland was annexed to the Cape 
Colony, but, after a rising, was returned 
to United Kingdom administration. 

Bechuanaland was made a Protectorate 
in similar circumstances in 1885 at the 
request of the Great Chief Khama, grand- 
father of Seretse Khama, and ather 
principal Chiefs, but in 1895 there was 
some’ question of handing over administra- 
tion to the British South Africa Company. 
Khama, with two other Chiefs, came to 
London, where an agreement was reached 
that if a strip of land was given up for 
the building of a railway, the Bechuana 


should remain under the protection of the. 


British Crown. 

In the case of Swaziland, the territory 
was from 1890 under joint United King- 
dom and Transvaal administration, but 
in 1906 was transferred to the High 
Commissioner. 


The question of eentie 


When, iin 1909, the Constitution of the 
new Union of South Africa was being 
framed, the question of the status'of the 
three territories again arose. The in- 
habitants ‘strongly protested against any 
inclusion in the, proposed, Union, and ‘con- 
sequently... the British Government gave 
assurances that there was no immediate 
intention to transfer them. However, pro- 
vision. was made for a transfer if this 
should eventually be acceptable. This 
was thought at the time to be reasonable, 
since both geographically and economic- 


the Protectorates are not at present sub- 


The British 


ally the Union and the Protectorates are 
closely bound together: ; 


Parliament, the British Government could 
hand over the territories to the Union, buf 
only after the United Kingdom Parlia 
ment had had opportunities of expressing — 
its views, after the wishes of the inhabi 
ants had been “ascertained and con= 
sidered.” - 

In the Schedule to Section 151 of the) 
Act were laid down the provisions which 
had to be observed after transfer in order 
to protect native rights. That these were)” 
regarded as of fundamental importance) 
can be seen from the words of Asquith, 
the Liberal Prime Minister, during the” 
debate on the Second Reading of the Act 
in August, 1909: “ With regard to the Pro-— 
tectorates, the matter, of course, stands on’ 
a very different footing. The natives of) 


ject to the jurisdiction of the Union Par- 
liament. We, on the other hand—I assert 
this most strongly—stand in the position,” 
in many important respects, of trustees” 
with regard to these natives. We have 
given them promises and pledges, and we 
are bound to see that those promises are 
fulfilled, and that those pledges are not 
violated . .. the important point is that 
you .cannot bring any one of these Pro- 
tectorates or Territories into a state of 
subordination to the Union Government 
or the Union Parliament, as Clause 1517 
shows, unless the King, with the advice 
of the Privy Council—that is the Cabinet 
here—agrees. That is’ a most proper _ 
recognition on the part of the South 
African communities that the Imperial 
Government has a voice, and the ultimate 
voice, in relation to this matter. They 
do not deny our right in the least; on the 
contrary, on the very face of the Act, they = 
admit it; and invite us to exercise it.” 


Extensive safeguards 


What were the safeguards which were 
to be adhered to after transfer with the 
full agreement of the National Conven- 
tion in South Africa at the time? It 
was laid down that the Governor-General 
in Council should make laws for the three 
territories, but that the Union Government 
should be responsible. for administration. 
In this task the Prime Minister was to be 
advised by a Commission of three, with 
appeal to the Governor-General in the 
event of a disagreement. The British 
Government could disallow any legislation 
passed by the Governor-General and, 
furthermore, any Bill passed by the Union 
Parliament to amend the Schedule had to 
be referred to London. * F 

Although it was perfectly in order at 
that time to give the British Government 
powers of disallowance, there has been a 
profound change in the status of South © 
Africa since that time. The Statute of 
Westminster. in 1931 gave all self- 
governing Dominions the status of full 
sovereign states, and the effect has been — 
to repeal the powers given to the King ~ 
under the South Africa Act. There is now — 
no way in which Britain could bind the 


Hts on As page. 


FACT GOES TO GLASGOW 


A? the beginning of the last century when 

the River Clyde flowed through Glas- 
gow westward towards the Firth of Clyde, 
Glasgow was already an ancient city, wait- 
ing, as it were, to meet the challenge of 
the Industrial Revolution. The curious coat 
of arms, about which Scots children still 
Sing the famous nursery rhyme (see next 


Page), is to be found carved on masonry 
dated 1592. 


Glasgow, like most of the Scottish 
burghs, has a Common Good Fund. The 
Common Good is the ancient patrimony of 
the burgh with accumulations which have 
taken place from time to time. It is that 
part of the properties of the burgh which 

is looked after by the Corporation for the 
good of the community, and in regard to 

_ which the Corporation are not fettered by 
~ law as to the way they spend the proceeds. 
- In ancient times all the burghal services 
were provided from the Common Good. It 
consisted originally of lands granted by the 
Crown, all the fines and imposts in the 
burgh courts, and all the taxes and imposts 

on trade levied as tolls, petty customs -or 
dues. It now consists of such property 
still remaining and of accumulations of 
funds which have from time to time been 
_ utilised for the benefit of the community. 
At the present time the principal estates 
- of common good consist of the transport 
undertaking, Glasgow Green, City and St. 
Andrew’s Halls, and ten other halls, Kelvin 
Hall, Balloch Castle Estate, a number of 
other properties and feu duties in various 
' parts of the city. The ordinary revenue of 
Common Good for 1952 was 

~ £200,000: g 
— atest census figures relating to the city 
show that the total population of 1,090,000 
has changed little since 1931, being some 
~ 3,000 less. There has, however, been a 
migration from the area north of the Clyde 
‘to the southern and western outskirts of 
the city. As in most places, the popula- 
tion is an ageing one, with an average age 
‘of 33.4 years. Although a larger proportion 
of the population is married—43.6 per cent 
“as compared with 36.7 per cent in 1931— 
- there are now 110 women to over 100 men. 
Housing conditions, according to the 
Medical Officer of Health, show some slight 
- improvement over 1931, but a quarter of 
the city is living more than two persons to 
a-room. In the most densely populated 
wards of Dalmarnock, Mile End, Cow- 


-40 ver cent of the population live more than 
‘two to a room. The City Architect and 
Planning Officer, in a report to the Council 
in August, 1952, said that approximately 
345,000 dwellings were needed to house the 
- population. There are already 303,000 
- dwellings and it would appear at first sight 
that the problem was fairly easily solved. 
iost-war surveys, however, show that some 
ngs occupied only 1,810 acres. 
wellings are cleared away, 
dwellings can be put 


¥ 


almost; 


addens, Hutchesontown and Gorbals over — 


up in their place by present-day density 
standards. 

It is very clear to the Corporation that 
they will have to build a considerable 
number of houses outside the existing city 
boundaries. Very few private enterprise 
houses have been erected at all in Scotland 
since the end of the first world war. and 
the Corporation itself has been responsible 
for over 75,000 permanent houses in the 
city. Since 1945 more than 20,000 have 
been completed.. This is the largest 
number of completions for any city in 
Great Britain. At the present time Glasgow 
completes about 4,000 houses a year. A 
large number of them are put up by direct 
labour. 


Pleasant to look upon 


In January the Corporation Housing Sub- 
Committee on Sites approved a new build- 
ing programme to add 6,655 houses to the 
7,500 dwellings at present under con- 
struction. 

The faster the houses go up the greater 
the increase in the housing loan debt. It 
has already doubled itself in the past six 
years from £27 million in 1946 to £55 mil- 
lion in 1952. On the basis of 4,000 new 
homes per annum the annual increase in 
the loan debt will be in the region of £8 
million. The Corporation feel obliged to 
subsidise each dwelling fairly heavily in 
order to keep rents down. The present 


additional subsidy, apart. from the statu- 
tory one from the rates, amounts to £23 
on a four-apartment house or flat. 

The new housing estates which Fact was 


OLD AND NEW 


ckyards are giving way to modern apartments 
est The new block above is in Crathie Drive. _the 
cleared, it will be impossible to house Glasgow’s people within 


sward. 


, oe i imodate her 
Glasgow has always had to build upward to accommodate 
Paving population, but the old tenements with their cinder 
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privileged to see are certainly very 
pleasant to look upon. They are all the 
more striking after the gloom perpetrated 
by the worst areas in the centre of the 
city. All types of family have been catered 
for and there are a fair sprinkling of aged 
persons’ dwellings and flats for ‘single 
women. Successful use has been made of 
landscape in erecting thé estates and many 
of the tenants have extremely pleasant 
views from their windows. 

When Labour took office last May the 
Transport Department was running a 
deficit of £400,000 a year. But swift action 
has been taken to put this right. The Cor- 
poration are trying out a new type of 
single-decker bus which can carry as many 
standing as seated passengers. This has a 
total carrying capacity of over 60, which is 
as Many passengers as a double-decker *bus 
can carry during rush hours. It is claimed 
that it will make a considerable saving in 
running and maintenance costs. It has 
been lent by the manufacturers to the Cor- 
poration’s Transport Department for test- 
ing on a variety of routes. 

The Scots are proud of their educational 
system, and Glasgow certainly keeps well 
up with the leaders in its educational 
policies, Promotion to secondary schools is 
achieved at the age of 12 for most children, 
following written tests, intelligence tests 
and consideration of teachers’ estimates of 
pupils. Between 30—35 per cent of pupils 
enter what are called senior secondary 
schools and between 35—40 per cent in 
junior secondary schools. Those who do 
not do well may be held back to do another 


surrounded by trees and green- 
Yet when all the slums have been 
its boundaries. 


oe 
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and wash-houses, 
‘libraries, five art galleries and museums, 
' 52 parks, twenty police offices and three 
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year in the primary school as this is felt 
to be more beneficial to them. 

The present rate in the city is 19s. 5d., 
which is divided between the occupier at 
lls. 8d., and the owner at 7s. 9d. in the £. 
The Corporation feel aggrieved that no 
Exchequer equalisation grant is paid to 
them although their English brethren in 
Birmingham receive a grant. Derating has 
also hit the city as they lose just over a 
million pounds on the present basis each 
year. 

No fewer than 49,000 employees are on 
the Corporation’s pay-roll. Education with 


Here’s the bird that never flew, 
Here’s the tree that never grew, 
Here’s the bell that never rang, 
Here’s the fish that never swam. 


14,000 and Transport with 12,000 are the 
two biggest employing departments. 

'The Markets Department are responsible 
for a cattle market, a fish market, a meat 
market, a cheese market and a fruit 
bazaar. Other forms of municipal trading 
‘are provided by the Corporation’s Water 
Department, built up against strong opposi- 
tion from vested interests. Some 86 million 
gallons of water are sent into the city 
daily. The Corporation’s Printing and 
Stationery Department save the ratepayers 
a good deal of money by undertaking the 
printing of the Corporation’s literature of 


_ all kinds. 


Other responsibilities include 27 baths 
13 fire stations, 30 


police courts, and 667 miles of public 


streets. 


Glasgow has the largest population in 
the British Commonwealth to come under 
the control of a single elected body. The 


- Labour Group, with its small majority, is 
very conscious of the heavy responsibilities 
upon it and its members work many hours’ 


a day in seeking tp rid the city of the ap- 


_ palling neglect caused by private enterprise 
over many years. 


After seeing the group in action Facr 


believes that, given a fair chance, it would 
_ achieve all it sets out to do, and perhaps 
a little more, 


™~ 


SOCIALISED BUILDING 
Little by little ? 


Two hundred building trade workers who 
met in London recently to discuss the 


future of their industry were told by 
Mr. W. Hilton, National Organiser of the 
Association of Building Technicians, that 
the usual pattern of nationalisation would 
not work in building. 

Mr. Hilton’s audience—delegates from 
ten trade unions and over 40 Co-operative 
Parties — listened with interest as he 
expounded the view that the first steps to- 
wards social ownership must be by as 
many diverse methods as possibile. 

The meeting, held in York Hall, Bethnal 
Green. was organised by the London Co- 
operative-Society’s Political Committee, in 
conjunction with the National Federation 
of Building Trade Operatives. 

Before plans came stock-taking. Bob 
Edwards, Chemical Workers’ Union 
General Secretary, pointed out that every 
country in the world faced a housing 
crisis. To meet Britain’s needs in housing, 
new factories, offices, hospitals and schools, 
the industry must, he said, be socialised 
and brought to a high degree of efficiency. 
It might then remedy the'scarcity that has 
resulted from a “century of neglect, pri- 
vate greed and insufficiency.” 

Mr. Edwards gave these facts: 

The building industry employs nearly a 
million workers in 120,000 building firms, 
but there is a high degree of monopoly in 
the industry, as 1,000 firms employ 50 per 
cent of the operatives, and four firms are 
responsible for one-thirtieth of the total 
labour force. 

On the equipment side of the industry, a 
few monopoly firms “blanket”? the whole 
industry for electrical equipment, glass, 
refrigerators, paints, timber and light 
metals. 


High and easy profits 


Most of these firms are closely linked 
with the banks and the large insurance 
companies. They have maintained high 
prices by restrictive practices in order to 
guarantee high and easy profits. 

Mr. Hilton, in advocating socialisation 
instead of nationalisation of the industry, 
stressed that it was unlike any industry so 
far brought under public ownership. 

“There is an absence of crystallisation 
of capital or control,” he said. ‘“'The com- 
pensation methods so far used would be al- 
most completely useless in application. 
Who would take on the task of evaluating 
over 130,000 firms?” 

The Girdwood Committee, set up to con- 
sider costs of housebuilding, recently re- 
ported that if productivity could be re- 
stored to the pre-war level approximately 
25 per cent more houses could be built with 
the present labour force and £100 per 
house could be saved in costs. , 

“Surely this very fact should be an in- 
ducement to make preparations for public 
ownership of the industry,” Mr. Hilton de- 


a - a? 
B wo 
A a 
clared. “For the loss in productivity is not 


due to the worker but is due to the chaotic 
position of the whole industry . 

“In view of the ramifications of the 
building industry, I maintain we must deal 
with it as we find it. We must not insist 
on an impracticable proposal to have it 
nationalised within a formal framework. 
The industry has large firms with thou-~ 
sands of employeés and 50,000 with not a” 
single employee—the ‘ one man show.’ ” 

Mr. Hilton suggested the formation of a 
National Building Corporation with the — 
same responsibilities and control as the 
Corporations in Coal and the Railways. f 

The basis of the National Building Cor- 
poration would be. any, present Govern- ; 
ment building units plus the building firms ~ 
employing over 20 employees. This would — 
take in the majority of workers. The — 
10,000 firms taken over would be paid © 
compensation based on the average profits © 
made by them in a certain number of pre- 
ceding years. : 

The National Building Corporation 
would negotiate conditions of service for 
workers which would be compulsory on all 
firms. It would carry out the many large 
building projects in this country and those 
which we have overseas. It would also 
make arrangements with material sup- 
pliers to co-ordinate the supplies of 
materials with the programme of building. 

“It must be emphasised,’ Mr. Hilton 
said, “ that we will ultimately plan to take 
over the whole industry ‘in its widest 
ramifications. The National Building 
Corporation would be given the responsi- 
bility of deciding when- another section 
was ready for taking over.” 

“It is in the locality that we meet our 
problem of the small builder,’ Mr. Hilton 
continued. ‘There are 110,000 of them 
with under ten employees! We cannot 
consider assessing all these for compensa- 
tion purposes. We do not want to pay 
them compensation anyway. The most — 
valuable assets they have is the labour of 
the men employed, and we shall not 
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HILTO e is National Organiser of 

the Association of Building 
Technicians. He urged building workers 
to form co-operatives to compete with | 
small builders for housing contracts. _ 


Workers. 
car with the 
building industry as you find it; do not 


EDWARD of the Chemical 
: He said: Deal 
emand outright nationalisation. Over 
100, 000° firms have under ten employees. 


accept the principle of compensating any- 
one ‘for that. 
“Here there must be a diversity of ‘the 


am 
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ship. For a start we should say that we 
hall not take ‘over the building units al- 
ready publicly owned, namely, local 
authority direct labour departments, 
_ federal building units belonging to Co- 
- operative Societies and co-partnerships of 
_ the operatives. 

2 “On the contrary, we should be active 
nm local politics to see that local authori- 


ol of cheap money should be maintained 
7 ae Government for’ Monee aE Doves 


s ownership of ‘the Seiaing: mimes 
night as. guell do. this as_ CONICS TSE: bay- 
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; way in which we accomplish social-owner-: 
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LEASEHOLD REFORM 


A Government Paper 


LEASEHOLD Reform comes 
news again with the publication of 
the Government’s intentions on proposed 


into the 


early legislation. Their white paper 
holds out no hope to leaseholders who 
want to take part in a “ Property Owning 
Democracy ” by owning their own homes. 
It does promise in effect some safeguards 
against gross exploitation of leaseholders 
by ground landlords. 

The Attlee Government appointed a 
committee, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Justice Jenkins, to consider leasehold 
reform. In June, 1950, the committee pre- 
sented its final report. Eight of the ten 
members recommended against leasehold 
enfranchisement. The two Labour mem- 
bers—Sir Lynn Ungoed-Thomas, Q.C., 
MAP, and -‘Leslie, .Hale, - M.P. = recom- 
mended in favour of a limited amount of 
enfranchisement. This would have enabled 
leaseholders to acquire the freehold of 
their homes. The Labour Government did 
not come to a long term decision, but in 
order to protect the large number of lease- 
holders whose leases were falling’ in at 
that time they passed an Act which ex- 
tended to July, 1953, any long lease (more 
than 21 years) which was due to expire 
before that date if the house was occupied 
by the leaseholder or his family. It gave 


to tenants of shops the right to apply to 


the county court for renewals of one year 
at a time of shop tenancies due to expire 
before July, 1953. 


Short memories 


The Labour Government inlended to 


-have a definite policy on the matter before 


this Act expired, but since that time the 
General Election has put a Conservative 
Government into the saddle. The Tory 
Government have come down firmly 
against any leasehold enfranchisement 
whatsoever, conveniently forgetting their 
“Property Owning Democracy.” They do 
not regard it as being a practical pos- 
sibility. They believe that it would break 
the sanctity of contract, often cost too 


- much to a particular tenant, create great 


difficulties in large estates and be anti- 
What, 
the Government intend to do instead is to 
give security of tenure for residential 
tenancies. | 


tion of the Rent Restrictions Acts does not 


apply to leaseholders if the ground rents 


due under their tenancies are less than 
two-thirds of the rateable value of their 
Nearly all ‘ground rents 
are below this figure and therefore the 
‘protection. of the Acts is. usually not avail- 


. able to the “householder on the expiry of 
Government 
- therefore intend to introduce legislation 
that where the house has a rateable value — 
eS of less” than £100 in London and £75 in 
Ns ine poe cod the tenant has a 


his ground lease. ‘° The 


, 


. “™ “\ 


- the landlord does not require them | 


As the law stands at present the protec-_ 


as 
tenancy originally granted for more than 
21 years, the tenant is to become the 
statutory tenant and receive the protec- 
tion of the Rent Restrictions Acts. The 
landlord will, therefore, not be able to 
obtain possession of the house after the 
natural expiry of the lease unless he is 
able to prove to the satisfaction of the 
county court that he reasonably requires 
possession for the purpose of a scheme of 
redevelopment, or that circumstances 
exist such as would entitle him to a 
possession order under the Rent. Restric- 
tions Acts if a statutory tenancy were 
already existing. 

The machinery which the Government — 
propose is that unless the tenant is willing 
to quit, the ground lease should be con- 
tinued after its natural date of expiry, ‘ 
but that the landlord may, on giving suit-_ 4 
able notice, either seek possession on - 
statutory grounds or make. proposals for 
the creation of a_statutory tenancy. If 
the tenant has not fulfilled his legal 
obligations to keep the house in proper ‘ 
repair, the landlord’s proposals can 4 
include proposals about the work neces= __ 
sary to put the house in a reasonable state z 
of repair. Repairs would be carried out — 
by the landlord, who would be reimbursed _ 
either in a lump sum or in instalments pa 
the tenant. 

The proposals would also cover “ reason- — 
able” ground rent for the house as so — 
repaired and the covenants to be’ incurred | 
respectively by the landlord and~ tenant 
in future. Either party would have the | 
right to appeal to the county court ince 
cases of dispute. The “ reasonable ” rent as_ 
fixed by agreement or by the county court — 
would become the standard rent for the 
period of the statutory tenancy. oh “ 

As far as tenants of business premises — 
are concerned, the Government prop 
that the landlord of business prem: 
should, when the existing tenancy C0! 
to an end, have the right to assume po 
sion if he requires the premises _ ‘for 
own business or for redevelopment. 


entitled to a “fair contemporary ” ret 
the premises and if the occupying 
is ready to pay such a rent then he , 
greater right to the tenancy than a yore 
alternative tenant. In cases of dispute 
recourse can be had to the county cou: 

‘The Government believe it will 
possible to introduce this  legi 
during the coming Session and the 
therefore proposing to extend the L 
Government’s temporary Act for a fi 
period of 18 ‘months, namely until 
Christmas, 1954. Moe id 


In Scotland ae, © 


The system of land law north ‘Che 
border is radically different from th 
England and Wales. In 1951 th 
‘Leases eae Provisions) ie : 


ier leases granted for more> than 
years’ duration due to™ terminate’ bef 
May, 1953. y 

The Government propose to ‘anes 
this temporary Act until Martinmas, 1954, 
while they are drawing up more per- 


Continued on back page. 
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THE WAY 10 WORLD GOVERNMENT 
by the Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P. 


SOMETHING fundamental, important 

and formidable is being constantly 
evaded in current talks about peace. It 
is the sovereign independence of states 
which is the root of the problem. The 
truth is that peace and _ unrestricted 
national sovereignty appear to be incom- 
patible. 

This is the main argument of a pamphlet 
entitled The Case for World Government, 
price sixpence, the Manifesto of the British 

ey Parliamentary Group for World Govern- 
3 ment. It is published from the House of 


Commons. ; 
The argument for merging States into 
one federation in order to create the con- 
= ditions of peace can also be stated in 
ES another way. Within any community, 
peace and security for its citizens is ob- 
tained by the maintenance of law and 
order by Government. This requires the 
' ereation of three interdependent institu- 
tions. First, the Legislature which makes 
the laws; secondly, an independent judi- 
ciary for interpreting the law and applying 
its sanctions; thirdly, the police who en- 
‘force the laws of the Legislature in the 
light of the decisions of the judiciary. 
Wherever these three institutions operate 
- effectively within that area and among and 
between the members of that community, 
_ peace obtains. But when law, order and 
- Government are absent or break down, 
anarchy automatically occurs and disorder 
and strife ensue: 
; “There is no world peace to-day precisely 
IS; because there ‘is no world legislature to 
~ make the laws,.no world judiciary to in- 
 terpret them and no world police to enforce 
the law upon the individual law breaker. 
. The question may be asked, “ How can 
. the process of international integration be 
: best achieved?” It is unlikely that every 
~~ nation in the world will sumultaneously 
decide to set aside its sovereign status and 
join a federal world state. Arguments, 
therefore, are often adduced for : partial 
orld federations, such as a united Europe 
r an Atlantic community as possible first 
steps to the final goal of world state. Any 
of these, if they are acceptable, might serve 
our purpose. There is, however, one stipu- 
lation which ought to be applied; what- 
er nations unite as founder members of 
a future world state, provision, should be 
made so that any nation may, at any time 
. ouiagee accede and thus become a mem- 
ber on exactly similar conditions as applied 
the founder members. It would be fatal 
erely to divide the world into a series of 
ocks. 
It is strongly arguable that any world 
federation set up must be given adequate 
powers and authority to raise revenue, not 
only to pay for the maintenance of the 


federal institutions and police forces, but 
also to enable an appropriate progress of 
the government of the federation to initiate 
and carry through schemes of economic 
development on the lines of the Colombo 
Plan and Truman’s Point Four. 

The specialised agencies of the United 
Nations dealing with health, food, labour 
and air transport are the future ministries 
of world government. At present they are 
working against immense difficulties. Their 
staff should be the future civil servants 
of the world authority and they should 
receive, therefore, increased funds and 
powers to meet their needs. 

In 1955 the world will have another 
opportunity of strengthening the founda- 
tions of world peace. When in the Summer 
of 1945 the Charter of the United Nations 
was adopted at San Francisco, it was real- 
ised that it was not and could not be a final 
document. Article 109 was therefore in- 


eluded providing specifically for revision at - 


the expiration of ten years. Revision is 
therefore due in 1955. Some effort -has 
already. been made to make the United 
Nations more effective. The Little Assembly 
and the Collective Measures Committee are 
examples of, such innovations, but much 
more drastic amendments are necessary. I 
personally believe that the best method of 
securing world peace -lies through. the 
United Nations Organisation into a World 
Society able to enact, interpret and enforce 
world law against aggression and war. Let 
us hope that 1955 will be-not only the 
year of opportunity but mee the year of 
achievement. + 


Price of plenty 


1s publishing “ The Price of Plenty,” the 
British Socialist Agricultural Society 
has rendered a real service both to the 
Labour Movement and to the country. It 
can be obtained for one shilling from the 
Labour Party Bookshop, post free 1s. 2d. 
The pamphlet is the result of many 
months of work by a committee of farmers 
and farm workers appointed by the Society 
in February, 1952, under the chairmanship 
of Victor Collins, formerly Member of Par- 
liament for Taunton, and himself a farmer. 
After explaining the world background 
to Britain’s food problems and assessing 
the place of agriculture in a _ balanced 
economy, the statement makes an import- 
ant point: “The aim must be to limit food 
imports to the quantities and types we can- 
not reasonably produce at home, and their 
total cost must not exceed the value of the 
exports we can spare to pay for them.” 
Then the division of capital and labour be- 
tween industry and agriculture must be 
planned, and a decision made as to whether 
it will be necessary to invest in home farms 


. 


at a higher level than would be needed to 
obtain more food abroad. But, “when the 
need is ascertained and the plans are mad o 
it is imperative that they should be fully” 
explained to the people, because everyone 
will have a contribution to make. House= 
wives, for example, would like more food © 
and more nylons, but if they were informed 
that there was insufficient sulphur for both’ 
they would probably prefer bare legs to | 
bare larders.” 
_ The Agriculture Act of 1947 was, they” 
think, “ admirable as far as it went,” but), 
its great weakness is in “its failure to dif-~ 
ferentiate adequately between the farmer 
on good land and the farmer on poor or 
marginal land. Prices which are fair on 
good land are quite insufficient to keep the 
poor land farmer in production; while 
prices‘ which produce an adequate return’ 
on poor land ensure over-fat profits on the” 
best land. Thus in order to keep the mar- — 
ginal land in production the consumer has ~ 
to pay too high a price for food.” 
This, as the pamphlet makes clear, is a) 
crucial point, and from it arises the basic 
problem facing us—‘to make it worth? 
while to cultivate fully the poor and mar- 
ginal land and at the same time to make 
it necessary for the farmer on good land 
to produce as efficiently as he knows how” 
in order to earn a satisfactory living.” 


Turning to the solution of the problems’ 
they have posed, the policy makers discuss » 
the fundamental questions of land owner-7 
ship and tenure. -Although rejecting “ the) 
idea of land nationalisation as it has come’ 
generally to be understood,” they contend — 
that “the present form of ownership is, — 
however, an insuperable barrier to full and 
efficient food production and therefore to » 
national prosperity and survival,” and they 
therefore propose “ 


cratic administrative structure and without ~ 
nha as with the security of the occu- 
pier.” 
‘Stressing the Beet for planned capital 
development not only of existing farms but 
also of much hitherto unproductive land, 
a strong case is made out for State acqui- 
sition of large tracts of such land, in which 
investment is required of such a magnitude 
as to be beyond the financial resources of 
private land-owners. Areas instanced in- 
clude the Scottish Highlands, the Test Val- 
ley, and the Somerset Plain. It is suggested 
that much of the land so acquired and re- 
habilitated should be allocated for small-. 
holdings. Throughout the pamphlet, in- 
deed, emphasis | is laid on the importance 
of seeing that “when land becomes. avail- 
able it should be distributed to people 
according to their ability to grow food and 
not according to their financial standing.” 
It is not-easy in a brief review to do 
full justice to all the many points of vital 
interest and importance to which so much 
thought has been given by the writers of 
the pamphlet. The remedy is, however, 
simple. The price of acquiring “ The Price 
of Plenty” is only one shilling—and it~ 
would be difficult to find a isco aets 
worth of food for thought. 
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Leaseholds 


from page 21 


manent legislation based upon the Report 
of the Scottish Leases Committee. The 
Government’s main recommendation in 
the case of residential property is that for 
occupying tenants of houses held on 
ground leases granted before 1914 for not 
less than 50 years, a_ statutory right 
should be given for the tenant to have 
his lease converted into a feu. In Scot- 
land almost all land is held on feu, and 
the ground lease is an exceptional and 
abnormal arrangement. 

Before 1914, however, when the last 
major restriction on the granting of feus 
was removed, some landlords were unable 
to dispose of land otherwise than by way 
of lease. The proposals are limited to 
cases in which the lease was. granted 
before» 1914 because the Government 
assume that in the great majority of these 
eases a feu would have been granted if 
this had been possible. Very few ground 
leases have. been entered into since 1914 
and the Government believe they were 
done voluntarily between the parties and 
that there was no reason to convert them 
into feus. 


Basis of payment 


The payment which the Government 
propose should be made by the lessee ’to 
the landlord as a condition of the grant- 
ing of a feu title would be.based on the 
value of the landlord’s’ reversionary- 
interest. This will be calculated on the. 


‘value of the property with vacant posses-. 


sion at the date of the Enabling Act and 
also on the.tack duty payable under the 
lease. The resultant sum will be cal- 


_culated at five per cent compound interest, 
for the unexpired part of the lease, but 


‘subject to an assessment where the actual 
unexpired part is less than 30 years when 
*a lease “has 30. years to run. Broadly 


speaking, this means that no leaseholder | 


would have to pay more than about a 


quarter of the value of the property held | 


under the lease. 


FACT extends its sympathy to 
Matrice Webb on his recent 
motor car accident and is glad 
to learn that he will shortly be in 
circulation once again. Under. the 
circumstances Maurice Webb’s 
article advertised — for 
month’s FACT has been car- 
ried forward to our next issue. 


by Maurice Webb 
IN APRIL FACT 
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South Africa 


from page 18 


South African Government to the terms 
of the Schedule except by some sort of 
treaty to accompany the transfer. This, 
obviously, Dr. Malan would be extremely 
unwilling to accept. : 

Between 1913 and 1939 the matter was 
discussed no less than fourteen times by 
the two governments. By 1939 a stage 
had been reached at which the Union 
Government agreed to draw up a 
memorandum outlining the way the High 
Commission Territories would be 
governed, and the advantages to the 
people in joining with South Africa. 
Shortly afterwards the war intervened. 

In the memorandum the Union Govern- 
ment promises to adopt the method of 
government laid down in the Schedule, 
and to consult the British Government if 
any change is proposed. It also proclaims 
that the tribal system’ will be respected, 
and that no land will be alienated in 
Basutoland or, the Native reserves in 
Bechuanaland and Swaziland. But the 
memorandum does not, in the last resort, 
prevent Dr. Malan from making any 
changes he sees fit if transfer takes place; 
and in view of the ‘general Nationalist 
attitude over the so-called “ entrenched Bs 
clauses of the Constitution, and their pro- 
claimed policy of apartheid in racial 
affairs, it ean hardly .be surprising if ‘the 
inhabitants of the High Commission Ter- 
ritories still fear incorporation 
Union of South Africa. 


Loo 


W ITH its s. membership of millions, 


the British Labour Movement has 
a lot-to crow about. 


Its aims and achievements are of wea 


social importance and therefore 


they are essential news. even though this 
news may be highly controversial and 
subject to maccuracy or misrepresentation. 
As a’ worker and a citizen you need : 


aad. can rely on Labour’s 


‘ing is past, and I think this question e) 


in the 


LABOUR PARTY BOOKSHOP 


For Publications of all ae 
dealing with the Socialist. and T.U.. Movements is " 
always available. ol 


lincoln Evans 


from page 15 


are often looked upon as deserting to 
“ other side.” i 

To argue that retaining functiona 
independence is an evasion of resp ona 
sibility, is a concept that will not fit int 
any democratic society, and to apply it t% 
trade unionism is to misconceive the pur 
pose and the essential conditions under 
which they can properly perform theif 
function. And this view also ignores 
contribution responsible trade unions mak 
in various ways to the well-being of theim 
industries and, indeed, that made by the 
T.U.C. to national affairs. 

It is true that unions’ views to manage 
ments are not always completely accepted 
But that is nothing new in this imperfeet 
world. We experience it ae our own trade 
union affairs. A 

There is a tendency in ver movemen 
to hold on to concepts and dogmas long} 
after the time which gave them any mean 


direct participation, in management is one 
of them. 

The T.U.C. after many years of argl 
ment recognised this when they oppos 
the idea on the grounds set out in t 
1944 report, that “it was essential not o 
for the maintenance and improvement. 
the standards and conditions -of. the wor 
people but. because of the power of indepen 
dent criticism which ‘they can exert, th 
the trade unions shall maintain th 
complete independence.” .. = =<} 
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